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Subject No. 4—A POTATO PERISOOPE. 


THE Most VALUABLE OF THE ESCULENT Foops. 
ITTLE more than a century and a half 


es ago the potato, which was considered 
in Great Britain to be of value merely 
as a “food for swine and other cattle,” 
is to-day regarded as the most valu- 
able and important of the esculent 
growths, excepting only the cereals. 
There is no food-plant more widely 
diffused, for it is cultivated all over 
the temperate zones, and even suc- 
ceeds in maintaining an existence 
within the Arctic circle, though the 
tubers produced in those frigid regions 
are small and watery. It has been found by chemical anal- 
ysis that the potato contains more nutritive matter than all 
the other food-plants that grow under the surface of the earth. 
It is almost, if not quite, as nutritive, pound for pound, as the 
best meat, while the expense of production is far less. 

In 1771 but two varieties, a red and a white, were known in 
Great Britain. To-day one producer alone in New York 
keeps constantly on hand three hundred varieties, and in the 
year 1880 202,837,232 bushels were raised in this country. 
Among the most general favorites are the Early Rose, Jack- 
son, Empire State, Burbank, Peerless, Beauty of Hebron and 
Snowflake. In the neighborhood of Washington the Bur- 
bank is ¢#e favorite for winter use. The Snowflake ranks 
next, but has been very scarce this year. 

For early potatoes the Hebron and Early Rose are among 
the first. The Peerless, however, floods the Washington 
market not because it is preferred by consumers, but because 
it yields abundantly and so gives best returns to the farmers, 
southern farmers as a rule regarding quantity rather than 
quality. 

In buying potatoes for table use those kinds should be 
chosen which when cut are of a light cream color and froth a 


little when the cut surfaces are rubbed together. They 


should be kept in a dark place, as light renders them green 
and bitter, and if purchased in quantity they should be 
looked over occasionally in the spring and all the sprouts 
removed. 

Baked potatoes are more nutritious than those cooked in 
any other way, but they must be properly baked to be good. 


They should be washed clean but not soaked, and baked as 
quickly as possible without burning. As soon as they are | 
done each potato should be pressed in a cloth to crack the | 


— 


| them till perfectly smooth. 
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skin and permit the escape of the steam. This makes them 
mealy. Served immediately, with the skins on, in a napkin, 
and seasoned as they are eaten, with salt, pepper and a bit of 
butter put into a hole in the top, they have a flavor that they 
lose when otherwise prepared. 


BOILED POTATOES. 

Authorities differ in regard to boiling potatoes, but the fact 
probably is that different varieties require to be differently 
cooked. The Early Rose and some other kinds are best 
thrown into boiling water, while the late varieties are best put 
first into cold water. Whether boiled in hot or cold water, 
they must never be left one moment in the water af/er they 
are done. 

To Boil in Hot Water. 1. 

Pare the potatoes very thin as the most nutritious portion lies 
near the surface. Lay them in cold water for half an hour, then 
put them into slightly salted boiling water and Aeep boiling rapidly 
till done. Drain off the water, sprinkle with salt, and set the 
potato-pot on the side of the range, covered with a napkin, till 
ready to serve. Some cooks add a very little cold water after 
pouring off all the boiling water, and then leave the pot at the 
side of the fire until the cold water has all dried out. The “ hygi- 
enic cook-book ” maintains that placing the potatoes in cold water 
before cooking wastes the starch in which is bo.h the nutriment 
and flavor of the potato. 

Tc Boil in Cold Water. 2. 

Select potatoes of equal size, wash them thoroughly and put 
over the fire in just enough salted cold water to cover them. Boil 
till nearly done, then pour off all but half a cupful of water and re- 
turn the potatoes to the fire, let them steam till done, then sprinkle 
with salt and leave on the fire a few minutes till all the moisture 
has evaporated. To be dry and flaky they must be served im- 
mediately. 

Yet another method is this: 

Boiled Potatoes. 3. 

Put the peeled potatoes over the fire in cold water, boil till 
tender, then pour off the water and sprinkle with salt. Let stand 
a few minutes, then take the potatoes one at a time and lay them 
into a clean, warm cloth and twist it to squeeze out all the moist- 
ure and make each potato perfectly round. Turn each one care- 
fully into a hot dish by the fire and serve as soon as all are ready. 
Steamed Potatoes. 

Steamed potatoes are said to be more nutritious than boiled 
ones. They should be washed clean and put into the steamer over 
boiling water, and the water must be eft doc/ing hard till the 
potatoes are tender and the skins crack. Serve as soon as done. 
Mashed Potatoes. 1. 

First boil them properly. Put into a hot dish at the side of the 
fire, half a cup or more of cream, butter the size of an egg, plenty 
of salt and pepper and leave them to get hot. The moment the 
potatoes are done put six or seven into this hot mixture and mash 
Beat light with a fork and serve 
immediately. 


| Mashed Potatoes. 2. 


Pare and lay in cold water three-quarters of an hour. Boil in 
hot or cold water according to the character of the potatoes, but 
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whether hot or cold add a pinch of salt. When done drain well, 
sprinkle with salt and mash in the pot, working in one table- 
spoonful of butter, and milk or cream to make the whole like 
soft dough. 

Potato Snow or Potato a la Neige. 

Boil and mash (as in 1) then rub through the colander into the 
hot dish in which they are to be served. This makes a very pretty 
dish, but #ust be kept hot. 

Browned Potato. 1. 

Potato mashed (as in 1) and beaten very light then arranged in a 
mound and lightly browned in the oven. 
Browned Potato. 2. 

Sifted bread can be sprinkled over before browning. This is 
called also Potato ak gratin. 
Browned Potato. 3. 

Mash boiled potatoes (as in 1), adding a little minced onion. 
Make into balls, rolls or cones, flour them well and put them under 
or beside a roast, preferably of pork that is not too fat. Skim all 
fat from the gravy before the potatoes are put in, and when done 
drain and serve them around the roast. 

Browned Potato. 4. 

- Cut into cubes or slices cold mashed potato; put a bit of butter 
on each, and brown in the oven. 

Browned Potato. 5. 

Slice cold potatoes into a dripping-pan, add a little cream or 
milk with salt, butter and pepper, and set in the oven to brown. 
Browned Potato. 6. 

Cut cold potatoes into slices one-third of an inch thick, season 
to taste and brown on a soapstone griddle. 

Stuffed Potato. 1. 

Potato mashed as in Browned Potato 1 can have a light, nicely- 
seasoned bread-crumb stuffing in the middle of the mound. 
Stuffed Potato. 2. Or, Potato in Cases. 

Bake potatoes of equal size, and as soon as done cut off one end 
of each and carefully scoop out the inside and mash it as in 1. 
Then fill each skin to overflowing with the mixture and set them 
into the oven just long enough to color the mashed potato. If the 
flavor is liked some grated cheese can be added to the mashed 
potato before the skins are filled. 

Stuffed Potato 3. 

Bake large, fine potatoes till soft, cut off top of each, scrape out 
inside carefully and set aside the skins or cases. Mash the 
scraped-out potato well with half a teaspoonful of hot butter and 
cream to each potato, season with salt, pepper and grated cheese, 
add milk to make it soft, and heat all in a saucepan. When very 
hot add one well-beaten egg for six potatoes. Let it boil up and 
immediately fill the skins and set in the oven to brown the tops. 
Serve on a napkin in a deep dish. 

Crisped Potato. 

Boil pared potatoes till nearly done, then set them in the oven 
till lightly browned. They are very nice so and look well. 
Breakfast Potatoes. 

Into a teaspoonful of hot butter slice one-quarter of an onion, 
and brown it. Add two cupfuls of cold boiled or baked potatoes 
thinly sliced, and stir till nicely browned. Season with salt anda 
little dry mustard. 

Fried Potatoes. 1. 

Slice raw potatoes, flour them and fry a light brown on both 
sides. Put a bit of butter with a little pepper and salt on each 
slice, and serve the instant they are done. Fried potatoes are 
ruined if allowed to stand. Cold boiled potatoes are fried in the 
same way. 

Fried Potatoes. 2. 

Fry to a light brown two or three slices of salt pork or breakfast 
bacon. When done og both sides cut it up into small bits and add 
two cupfuls of cold boiled or baked potatoes cut in small pieces, 
and fry till well browned. 

Fried Potatoes. 3. 

Cut raw potatoes in slices lengthwise and fry in boiling lard. 
Drain, sprinkle with salt and serve immediately. 
Fried Potatoes. 4. 

Fry three sliced onions in three ounces of butter till tender but 
notmuch browned. Add to this cold sliced potatoes and shake them 


till nicely browned. Then add one spoonful of chopped parsley, 
pepper, salt and lemon juice. Serve very hot. 
Saratoga Potatoes or Potato Chips. 

Pare, wash and slice raw potatoes as thin as possible. A sharp 
knife can be used but it is better to use the little machine which 
can be bought for the purpose. Lay for half an hour in ice-water 
or on ice, then dry in two cloths by spreading them on one and 
pressing the other upon them. Fry to a light brown in boiling 
lard, sprinkle with salt and shake them for a second in a colander. 
Serve hot. When properly prepared they can be reheated by 
placing them for two minutes in a hot oven. 

Potato Roses or Ribbon. 

Pare peeled potatoes round and round to the middle, taking care 
not to break the parings. Fry in a wire basket in boiling lard. 
These are very pretty as a garnish to meat. 

Stewed Potatoes. 1. 

Pare thin and leave for three hours in cold water. Put over the 
fire in cold water, add salt and cook till tender, then drain off the 
water, sprinkle with salt and set on back of range. Scald one cup- 
ful of milk. Add one tablespoonful of butter cut up in one tea- 
spoonful of flour. When it boils add salt, pepper and parsley. 
Put in the potatoes, breaking them lightly with a spoon; simmer 
two or three minutes and serve. 

Stewed Potatoes. 2. 

Boil as above till nearly done then drain off the water and re- 
place it with as much milk. When it comes to a boil add one 
tablespoonful of butter, a little salt and chopped parsley, thicken 
with flour rubbed smooth in a little cold milk. Boil two minutes 
and serve. This dish is improved by the addition of the well- 
beaten white of an egg just before serving. 

Stewed Potatoes. 3. 

One pint of cold boiled potato sliced, one tablespoonful of butter, 
one teaspoonful of flour, one cupful of cream or milk, salt and pep- 
per. When the butter bubbles in the saucepan add the flour and 
cook it a moment, then add the other ingredients ; stir all together 
till it boils, and serve very hot. 

Stewed Potatoes, plain. 4. 

Peel and cut in slices half an inch or more thick and stew in 
salted water (zo¢ enough to cover them) in a covered vessel. Cook 
till they have absorbed all the water. Only the best potatoes 
should be cooked in this way. If preferred a little milk may be 
added just before the potatoes are done. 

Stewed Potatoes with Gravy. 5. 

Peel and cut up half a dozen potatoes and lay them in cold water 
for an hour. When tender drain and add a cupful of gravy or 
. soup stock with salt, parsley and minced onion. Thicken with a 
teaspoonful of flour made smooth in water ; add a bit of butter and 
serve. 

Scalloped Potatoes. 1. 

Wash and beat light, and finally beat in a very lightly beaten 
egg. Spread a layer of this mixture in a buttered pie-dish, then a 
layer of cold, hard-boiled egg, pepper and salt, then another layer 
of potato and so on till the dish is full. Cover the top with sifted 
cracker crumbs and bits of butter, and brown. 

Scalloped Potatoes. 2. 

Mash and beat as in 1. Add butter and a very little nutmeg. 
Fill buttered patty pans, cover with bread crumbs, salt, pepper and 
a little butter, and brown. 

Scalloped Potatoes. 3. 

Peel, steam and slice potatoes same as forirying. Butter an 
earthen dish and put in a layer of potato and season with salt, 
pepper, butter, a little onion chopped fine. Sprinkle a little flour 
over. So fill the dish let it stand half an hour, then pour over 
one cupful of milk, and bake 30 minutes. 

Scalloped Potatoes. 4, 

Prepare a cream sauce of one cupful of sweet milk or cream 
thickened with one large tableSpoonful of flour, and one table- 
spoonful of butter. Season with salt and chopped parsley. Lay 
potatoes in an earthen dish and put the sauce over each layer. 
Cover close and bake half an hour. 

Potato Scallop with Cheese. 5. 

Two pounds of finely-mashed potato, three ounces of melted 


butter, two ounces of grated cheese, salt and pepper. Fill small 
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ey, dishes and bake. Glaze with grated cheese and melted butter. aay <n Potato. 4 aa 
Return to the oven for’one minute, and serve very hot. op cold potatoes as for hash. Season with salt, pepper and a 
Potato Scallop with Cheese. a. butter, and fry in beef dripping, or better in sausage fat, till brown & 
rp Six cold potatoes sliced or diced and covered, in layers, with a | and crisp. This dish can be varied by mixing sifted bread crumbs ~ Ff 
ch sauce made of two tablespoonfuls of melted butter and two of | With the potato. 
ter flour, one cupful of milk and one of stock. Season with salt, pep- | Roman Potatoes. : 
nd per and four large spoonfuls of grated cheese. When the dish is Rub through the colander two cupfuls of mashed potato, adding ; 
ng nearly full sprinkle the top with sifted crumbs and bits of butter, et grated Parmesan cheese and yolks of two eggs. Form into e 
er. and brown. ls like croquettes, roll in flour or crumbs and fry in hot lard. 4 
by Broiled Potatoes. 1. Champlain Potatoes. 
Cut lengthwise cold boiled potatoes and broil on the gridiron Put into a saucepan one tablespoonful of butter and one tea- si i 
over a hot fire, browning both sides. Serve immediately with salt, | spoonful of flour, and when cooked add cold boiled potatoes in F ve * 
re pepper and butter on each piece. somewhat thick slices. Mix well with one cupful of stock or -_ 
rd. Broiled Potatoes. 2. gravy, salt and pepper. Stew all together for a few minutes then “in 
Slice cold boiled potatoes and brush them over with white of | remove from the fire and add the yolk of one egg beaten with one a 
egg or melted butter seasoned with pepper and salt. Broil on a | teaspoonful of lemon juice and a little cold water. Stir for a few a 
he gridiron and serve with chopped parsley. minutes, pour oa a hot dish and serve with chopped parsley. This % 
he Creamed Potato. 1. is called also “Maitre d’ Hotel. 
up- Put into a pan thinly-sliced boiled potatoes with a very little | Potato Salad. 1. — : 
ea- salted water. When thoroughly heated pour over enough sweet | Boil the potatoes, without paring, till tender, then peel and slice 
ey. cream to cover, bring to a boil and serve immediately. them. As soon as they are cold throw over them a teaspoonful of 
er Creamed Potato. 2. very finely chopped onions or olives with enough French dressing nae 
Heat three tablespoonfuls of butter, a little finely-chopped pars- | to moisten well. ™ 
ley, salt and pepper, and when hot add a cupful of cream or milk | Potato Salad. 2. d nthe 
re- thickened with flour. Stir cold chopped potato into the mixture | Cut cold boiled potatoes into dice and mix with them small, new Riki: 
ne and serve as soon as it is hot. onions and French dressing. . 
en Potato Balls or Croquettes. 1. | Potato Salad. 3. aS 
tes Four large potatoes, two ounces of butter, one tablespoonful of Rub the salad-dish with garlic. Cut cold potatoes into dice and at 
ell- cream, the yolk of one egg, salt and cayenne pepper. Boil or | add chopped parsley and French dressing. ; 
gether and pound five minutes in a mortar. Make into balls the oil and cut potatoes as in 1. to them cold meat finely BY 
er, size of a walnut, cover with yolk and bread crumbs, and fry in hot | chopped, or soup bouilli, with one-half of a teaspoonful each of salt tg j 
e lard. : and pepper, two teaspoonfuls of vinegar, three or four teaspoonfuls 42 
nA Potato Balls or Croquettes. 2. of oil, one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, pickled olives or 2 
hee Add to six boiled potatoes softened with a little cream or milk, | anchovies. 
half a cupful of grated ham, one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, | potato Salad. 5. “4 
one-half of a teaspoonful each of pepper and salt. Mix all to- Cut cold potato in small slices. Put into a dish two eggs, seven fe 
ite gether with yolks of two eggs. Form into balls or rolls and fry in | tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one tablespoonful of butter and half a 
ok hot lard. teaspoonful of mustard. Put the dish into boiling water and stir on 
Des Potato Squares. until the dressing is as thick as good cream. Add salt and pepper Oa 
he Add to one cupful of mashed potato a half teaspoonful of bak- | and pour all over the potatoes. 
ing-powder, a little flour, with salt and pepper. Add milk to make | potato Mayonnaise. 
soft enough to handle. Roll very thin, cut into squares and fry | Boil and slice potatoes as for salad 1. Make a mayonnaise 
ter like griddlecakes. sauce and mix with it a small onion very finely chopped. Pour 
or Potato Quenelles. over the potatoes and garnish with parsley. Chopped pickles, 
- Two large potatoes steamed and rubbed through a sieve. A | celery or tarragon may be added. ie 
ad thin slice of bread toasted, buttered and crisped in the oven, then Potato S. 1 ay 
cut into dice and added to the potato with two beaten eggs and a 
iach af 4 \ Mix all th hl — f Fry in butter seven or eight medium-sized potatoes and one Be 
sanding y and boil for 15 small onion till sumewhat colored. Put them into one quart of Mi, 
ten grated ham can be stock, or, if you have no stock, into hot water with a tablespoonful 
=e of chopped parsley. Boil till the potatoes are soft then put ae: 
: | through the colander and simmer all over the fire for three minutes. 
ted >... aor po into little balls and fry in a wire basket in | aqq salt and pepper to taste and the beaten yolks of three eggs. 
done, sprinkle with salt, and | Do not boil the soup after adding the eggs or it may curdle. 
serve immediately. These make a pretty garnish for meat. i ig « 
eg. Lyonnaise Potatoes. 1 
ind Melt a large tablespoonful of butter and add two ounces of Peel, cut up and boll four large potatoes. When nearly done : 
; “ : pour off the water and add one quart of hot-water and boil till the 
minced onion. Fry toalight brown. Add half a pound of cold, tat disssived. fresh water if neceses: 
boiled, sliced potatoes, turn them till hot and brown, add a little | 
F Then put through the colander and add three-quarters of a cupful et 
minced parsley, and serve at once. : : 
> Lyonnaise Potatoes. 2. of hot cream, a tablespoonful of finely-cut parsley with salt and 
me Brown two slices of fat ham, add half a sliced onion, and when | Pepper. Serve boiling hot. oe 
i. this is brown remove both ham and onion and into the hot fat put | Potato Soup. 3. ins wail P iene 
two cupfuls of cold boiled potato cut into dice. Season with salt One heaping cupful of cold mashed potato, one of turnip, one P 
pepper and, if liked, mustard, and serve hot. ‘ tablespoonful of butter, and one pint of boiling water in which an baa 
Golden Potato. onion has been boiled. Stir all together on the stove till hot and vr 
om" Two cupfuls of mashed potato piled in a pyramid and covered | smooth, then add one quart of hot milk and serve. 
ae with yolk of egg and sifted cracker crumbs, then baked to a golden | Potato Soup. 4. 
ta brown. Potato balls or dumplings are made by pressing cold, Twelve large, fine potatoes, two onions, one pound of salt pork, j 
_. mashed potato into a teacup and glazing and baking as above. three quarts of water. Boil the pork in the water for nearly two 
Shoofly Potatoes. hours, then take it out and put in the potatoes, which should have 
These are long, narrow strips of potato somewhat like macaroni | been previously peeled, cut up and laid for half an hour in cold 
ed fried in hot lard. A machine can be bought to cut them, and they | water. Add the onions chopped, and boil for three hours, stirring 
all make a very pretty garnish. Called also “ Potato Straws.” frequently, and add by degrees one large tablespoonful of melted 
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butter, a cupful of milk and one well-beaten egg. Serve as soon as 
it boils up. 
Potato Soup. 5. 

One and one-fourth pounds each of beef shin and mealy potatoes, 
three-fourths of a pint of peas, one cupful of rice, pepper, salt and 
celery. Put the beef, cut up, into three quarts of water with the 
potatoes, finely chopped, the peas and rice, and simmer all to- 
gether for two and a half hours. Then take out the meat, drain off 
the liquor and rub through a sieve the rice, peas and potatoes. 
Add the pulp to the liquor with the chopped celery, salt and pep- 
per. Stew for half an hour, then serve hot with toasted bread. 
Potato Soup. 6. 

Pare and cut up potatoes, adding one-third as much sliced onion, 
and water in the proportion of one quart to four good-sized pota- 
toes, and boil well for three-quarters of an hour, This is the 
hygienic potato soup. 

Potato Soup. 7. 
Boil till soft four large potatoes. Rub them through the colander 


and add one quart of hot milk, some finely-chopped parsley, onion, 
salt and pepper, and stew for three-quarters of an hour or till like 
thick cream. Add one tablespoonful of butter, two well-beaten 
eggs and a little cold milk. Serve as soon as thoroughly hot. 

Egg and Potato on Toast. 

Butter thin slices of toasted bread and pile on it this mixture: 
One cupful of milk boiled fifteen minutes with two beaten eggs, 
pepper, salt and one teacupful of finely-chopped cold potatoes. 
This is a nice breakfast dish. 

Besides these many methods of cooking potatoes, they are 
used in making bread, yeast, potato flour and potato jelly. A 
kind of paste or cake is made of them which will keep for 
months; and there is still another preparation somewhat 
resembling macaroni. In Great Britain potato preparations 
are often sold for arrowroot and tapioca, and great quantities 
of starch are made from this most useful of vegetables. 

In addition to the recipes given in this article, there have 
been many new and excellent suggestions fdr preparing 
potatoes for the table, given in Goop HOUSEKEEPING during 
the past two years. They can be found in numbers 46, 47, 48, 

, 61, 63, 66, 69 and 92. 
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THEORY AND PRAOTIOE. 


Sir Isaac Newton had two cats, 
A mother and her kitten, 

And in connection with the three 
There’s been a story written, 
And handed down to us as true,— 

We give it in a rhyme to you. 


These cats, unlike most of their kind, 
Demanded much attention ; 

Where one would go the other would 
(Which we need scarcely mention) ; 

What troubled good Sir Isaac sore 

Was so much scratching at his door. 


When he’d sit down to meditate 
On one theme or another, 

His feline pets were sure to come 
And put him to the bother 

Of getting up to let them in, 

And oft he’d lose his subject clean. 


A happy thought at last arrived 
That would adjust the matter, 
*T would please the cat, the kitten too 
(Especially the latter). 
He made two holes, one large, one small, 
Through which his favorites might crawl. 


And now the great philosopher, 
Intent on observation, 
Was to behold his wondrous plan 
Put into operation ; 
Through the large hole the old cat came, 
The kitten following through the same. 
— Winfield Lyle. 
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THE KITOHEN TABLE. 
I.—RIte. 


EALTHFULNESS and economy are not the only 
virtues which recommend rice as an article of food. 
Although, like everything else, it may be easily 
ruined in cooking (and, unfortunately, it often is) 

yet there are many ways of preparing it, which will insure 
not only wholesome dishes, but tempting ones as well. 

My earliest recollection of rice is of asodden, gray mass— 
rice that had been cooked in water and boiled until utterly 
worthless. Another concoction, quite as distasteful, was the 
old-fashioned stiff, rice pudding, so cordially hated by us 
children, but which often found a place on our table, because, 
as grandmother would say, it was so “healthy ” and so “good 
for us.” 

Rice-pudding days were not considered “ red letter days” 
with us young people. Sometimes, even, a melancholy con- 
viction settled upon us that “ good” things were not apt to 
be “ good for us”—at least in the judgment of our elders, 
who persisted in feeding us rice-pudding, when we greatly 
preferred doughnuts, or mince-pie. But all this is a de- 
viation from my real purpose, which was to tell you of 
some of the things, better worth knowing, concerning this 
article of diet, that have come to my knowledge since those 
early days. 

Some sort of a double boiler seems almost indispensable 
in cooking rice. A covered pail, suspended in boiling water, 
will answer nicely if you do not possess one of the patented 
sort. Milk will be found far superior to water for cooking 
the rice—a generous quantity of good, fresh milk. 

In all the following recipes calling for boiled rice, let it be 
understood that the rice is to be boiled till soft and moist in 
plenty of fresh milk. Do not salt till nearly cooked, lest the 
milk curdle. Shake occasionally while cooking in preference 
to stirring with a spoon—should it be necessary to add more 
milk you may be obliged to use your spoon to mix it, but stir 
as little as possible if you care to keep the grains whole. 
Those who are fond of plain, boiled rice will find it far better 
prepared in this manner, than when cooked in water. 

For dinner, “ Fritters Hollandaise’’ are excellent and 
should be served with the meat. I would recommend them, 
especially, as an accompaniment to lamb or mutton chops. 
Fritters Hollandaise. 

To five cupfuls of boiled rice which has been cooled, add two 
beaten eggs, two-thirds of a cupful of grated cheese, one half cupful 
of sweet cream. Salt and pepper to taste. The strength of the 
cheese must determine the amount to be used. Should it be very 
strong and rich, no doubt less than two-thirds of a cupful would 
suffice. Mix thoroughly and fry in small cakes—allowing one 
generous tablespoonful for each. Fry in a spider, using half 
butter and half lard. Give them plenty of time that they may turn 
nicely. They will be very tender and a pan cake turner should be 
used. Garnish with parsley and serve hot. 


A pudding, wholly unlike that which cast its shadow upon 
my childhood, is made in the following manner : 
Rice Pudding. 

Five cupfuls of new milk. Two and one-half tablespoonfuls 
of rice, one-half cupful of seedless raisins. Cover and sim- 
mer for three or four hours in a very moderate oven. Stirring 
frequently. Should the milk boil away much, add a little more, 
though, if the fire is right, this should not be the case. 
When the rice has cooked to pieces and the whole is of the 
consistency of rich cream sweeten to taste, adding a little cinna- 
mon and salt and return to the oven to brown. This is to be 
eaten cold and requires no sauce. Although especially adapted 
for the children’s dessert, it will doubtless, also, find favor with 
children of a larger growth. 
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Those who are fond of macaroni will enjoy : 
“Rice a la Macaroni.” 

Arrange in a baking dish a layer of boiled rice, season with salt, 
pepper and bits of butter, then a thin layer of grated cheese, and 
so on alternately, using cheese for the top. Moisten well with 
rich milk or, still better, cream, and strew the top with rolled 
crackers. Bake for twenty minutes, or until the top is a light 
brown. 

Rock Cream. 

This may be used for dessert or for tea, and consists of cold, 
boiled rice, heaped irregularly in a preserve dish, and covered with 
whipped cream, which has been sweetened and flavored. 

‘Rice Loaf.”’ 

This affords an opportunity of utilizing cold meat. Roast lamb, 
mutton, veal or venison are best. Butter an earthen dish and in 
the bottom spread a layer of warm, boiled rice, next of the minced 
meat, which has been highly seasoned and moistened with a beaten 
egg and a little gravy, then add another layer of the rice. Steam 
one hour and turn out carefully upon a platter, pouring over the 
whole a little drawn butter or rich milk gravy. 


Although the directions for the next recipe may seem 
elaborate, do not be appalled. Carry them, out and “the 
end will justify the means,” for the casserole is really 
delicious. 

‘* Casserole of Rice and Meat.” 

Boil one cupful of rice in one pint of milk or water, salt to taste. 
While the rice is still warm, set aside one-third of it and with the 
remainder line the bottom and sides of a buttered dish or mould. 

To two cupfuls of cold, minced meat (roast beef is excellent) 
add one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half of a saltspoonful of white 
pepper, one teaspoonful of minced onion, one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, a little celery or celery salt, a pinch of thyme and 
sweet marjoram, two tablespoonfuls of cracker crumbs, two beaten 
eggs and two tablespoonfuls of melted butter or rich gravy. 
After mixing thoroughly add enough warm water so that it will 
pack nicely. Probably half a cupful will be required. After 
packing the seasoned meat into the dish which has been lined 
with rice, cover the top with rice and steam fifty minutes. This 
should be served hot with : 

Tomato Sauce. 

Pour into your sauce pan the juice from one can of tomatoes. 
Adda couple of slices of onion and after boiling a few moments 
remove the onion. In another basin melt one tablespoonful of 
butter, and when at the bubbling point stir into it one teaspoonful 
of flour, stirring till smooth. Add this to the tomato, stirring 
briskly. Season with pepper, salt, and a pinch of ground cloves. 
Care should be exercised in removing the “ Casserole” from the 
mould lest its appearance be marred. 


At a fashionable lunch recently, this same Casserole was 
served as one of the courses, and it seemed eminently ap- 
propriate for such a purpose, being both attractive in appear- 
ance and thoroughly satisfactory to the palate. 

—Sara Sedgwick. 


Strawberry Gelatine. 

Take a paper of gelatine and soak it as usual, adding one quart 
less of water with sugar and the juice of one lemon. Have a quart 
of strawberries sugared and left standing for about two hours, 
when crush them and rub them through a sieve and pour over them 
through the sieve the gelatine. Whip up a pint and a half of 
cream, stirring it into the gelatine, when put it into a form and set 
itonice. You may serve with or without cream. 

Strawberry Shortcake. 

A very convenient way of making strawberry shortcake is to roll 
the dough out rather thin, say about an eighth of an inch, and, cut- 
ting the piece in two, spread one-half with butter, then, placing 
the other half on top of it, cut it out with a biscuit-cutter, and 
when baked it will come apart easily. Place crushed and sweet- 
ened berries between them, and serve cream with them. Either 
of the above recipes can be used for any fruits—raspberries, pine- 
apple (grated), peaches, etc. 


—Adeline B. Ackerman. 
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AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENTS, III. 
A RAINBOW FESTIVAL—A CONUNDRUM SOCIABLE—A NIGHT Cap 
SocriABLE—A BROWN SociaABLE—A PRIZE CONTEST IN 
DoMEsSTIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS—A STUDIO TEA. 


A RAINBOW FESTIVAL. 


=> O prettier, more effective or more fas- 
cinating entertainment could be de- 
vised than the Rainbow Festival 
through which a busy band of workers 
has recently passed with marked suc- 
cess. For it, quite a large and com- 
modious hall was needed, as it was 
divided into seven different depart- 
ments, each one representing one 
of the colors of the rainbow, and 
therefore, using, as every student 
knows, the seven different colors, 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet, for the 
bright and attractive decorations, 

These departments were arranged in the form of a rainbow, 
or semi-circle and comprised four supper tables, a fancy- 
work table, a fruit and candy table and an ice-cream and 
lemonade table. Considerable space, of course, was left 
between the tables for convenience in serving them, and they 
were as nearly as possible of equal length and were set so as 
to radiate like the spokes in a wheel. The foundation cover 
for each, was of white, while through the center of each ran a 
broad scarf of the appropriate color made of glove cloth or 
cheese cloth, pinked on the edges and prettily trimmed. 

The ladies in attendance on each table wore dainty caps of 
lace and ribbons, and little fancy aprons with coquettish 
bows, to correspond in color with the table served. 

The dishes used upon the tables, and the different articles 
of food, creams, jellies, salads, cakes, etc., should also cor- 
respond as far as possible in color. 

The first table, in color violet, was the Oyster table, which 
was beautifully decorated in a very unique manner with care- 
fully-scoured oyster shells, crab shells, celery tops, olives and 
other garnishes, arranged in pyramids at each end, and 
about a mirror center piece, and presented a pleasing con- 
trast to the delicate violet scarf. 

The delicious soup and various preparations, fried, escal- 
loped and raw, of the bivalves with suitable relishes and 
condiments kept the table constantly patronized, as were 
the three supper tables following, decorated in indigo or dark 
blue, light blue and green, which were set forth in such ap- 
petizing fashion that crowds of hungry and appreciative 
guests kept them well filled as long as the supper hour lasted. 

A notable feature in the costumes of the ladies attending 
the tables was the wearing of beautiful Madras handker- 
chief aprons, which were procured from New Orleans for the 
occasion at the cost of two dollars per dozen and readily sold 
at thirty-five cents apiece unmade, or seventy-five cents and 
a dollar for those made and trimmed with lace and ribbon ties. 

These aprons were so pretty and such a novelty that the 
whole eight dozen—seven in colors, and one extra dozen in 
black and white were readily sold at a good profit, and yet 
the demand was not fully met. The three supper tables 
decorated in indigo, blue and green were beautifully set with 
dainty colored glass ware, lovely china and silver, flowers 
and all that goes to make a table attractive, and furnished 
with such appetizing viands that their cheerful and obliging 
attendants were kept busy from six o’clock to eight, when the 
supper ended to give place to the evening entertainment. 

Next came the brilliant Fancy table which was elegantly 
decorated in yellow China, silk, and filled with a number of 
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beautiful and useful articles for sale which added largely to 
the receipts and much to the beauty of the room, as its con- 
tents comprised a bewildering array of embroideries, paint- 
ings, dolls and various novelties. 

Following this, in its order came the Orange table appro- 
priately named as it held piles of the golden balls inter- 
spersed with bananas, grapes and other luscious fruits, while 
large trays of home made candies, and boxes of delicious 
French bonbons, chocolates and caramels, g/acés and nougat 
and all the tempting array of sweets enticed both young and 
old with their allurements. 

Last, but not least, came the ice-cream department, deco- 
rated in red, the long table corresponding to the others, 
supplemented by a number of smaller ones with red covers, 
all of which were kept constantly filled for the numbers who 
enjoyed the delicious cream and delicate cake. In two 
corners of the hall were the two departments for the children 
more especially, the lemonade stand and the “ Fishing pond,” 
draped with bright cambric curtains in the Rainbow stripes, 
both of which were well patronized, and in another corner 

was the stage upon which the evening’s entertainment was 
iven, 
z This was handsomely decorated with American flags while 
over it was placed a rainbow arch, a large flag serving as a 
curtain, easily raised and lowered. The special feature of 
the evening was a grand drill and performance by “ The 
Young Ladies’ National Silver Cornet Band,” and this was so 
novel, amusing and really beautiful that it might well be imi- 
tated. 

Forty young ladies prettily costumed in red, white and 
blue skirts, white Garibaldi waists, scarlet zouave jackets 
trimmed with gold braid, blue fatigue caps, and silken sashes, 
performed under the direction of a skillful drill master, an 
officer of the regular army, a series of military evolutions in 
marching, countermarching, wheeling, etc., that won repeated 
plaudits and enthusiastic approbation from the well-pleased 
audience. Finally led by their standard-bearer upon the 
stage, when the curtain rose a beautiful tableau presented 
itself, as every member of the band had been furnished with 
a glittering instrument, and at the appointed signal from the 
leader who had exchanged her banner for a baton, with 
wonderful precision the sweet strains of music from the 
Silver Cornet Band floated upon the ears of the large audi- 
ence. So perfect was the movement that it took the majority 
of the audience, not in the secret some moments to discover 
that it was all pantomime as far as the young ladies were 
concerned, and that the real sounds proceeded from behind a 
second curtain where the members of a genuine band were 
stationed. 

The climax was reached, when on the second evening the 
standard bearer and leader of the Young Ladies’ Band, after 
performing (?) a difficult cornet solo, was presented, by vote, 
with a beautiful silver cornet, as a souvenir of the pleasant 
occasion. In addition to the foregoing and some fine in- 
strumental and vocal music with the piano, several very 
amusing features were given, as the “ Dolls’ Dance,” “ The 
Great and Only and Original Australian Dwarfs” and “The 
Humaniphone.” 

For a successful social occasion, a splendid supper and 
large financial returns the two evenings of the Rainbow 
Festival will long be remembered. 


THE BUTTERFLY SOCIABLE. 


So weary had our community become of the old, stereo- 
typed style of entertainments that a change was gladly hailed, 
and we have recently witnessed some very pleasant novelties 
in that direction. The butterfly sociable consisted besides the 
usual programme of music and refreshments, in providing 


one hundred pretty butterflies which were sold and carried 

away as souvenirs of the occasion. They were made of 

bright- colored and various-hued tissue paper as to wings, 

and ordinary wooden 

clothes-pins, painted and 

gilded as to bodies, and 

made a very attractive 

article of decoration for 

the wall or lace curtains, 

while during the prog- 

ress of the sociable they 

served the purpose of 

boutonnieres, or poised 

gracefully upon the 

shoulders of assembled 

guests. The wings of the 

butterflies were cut after a triangular design, being seven and 

a half inches long, and five inches wide, and two were used for 
each butterfly, of different 
colors or two shades of one 
color, and decorated with 
gold spots, peacock’s eyes 
and splashes of color in oil 
or water colors. They were 
then crimped or folded at 
the center line a, and 
slipped up into the prongs 
of the clothes pins, the heads 
being finished with black 
pins, looking thus ; and very 

pretty and salable they were and generally admired, and fur- 

nishing not only a topic of interest, but a neat little sum to 
add to the general receipts. 


THE CONUNDRUM SOCIABLE. 


Next in order came this entertainment which gave as much 
pleasure, and even more merriment and excitement than the 
one described above. 

The committee in charge selected fifty bright and ap- 
propriate conundrums, with their respective answers, and 
had them prepared upon the type-writer, suitably numbered. 

Each slip was put into a package of refreshments consist- 
ing of candies, nuts, raisins and fancy cakes, which were 
wrapped up in colored Japanese paper napkins, and tied 
with narrow, bright ribbons in fancy bows. 

The packages were divided, the fifty containing questions 
being sold to the ladies, and the fifty containing the answers 
to the gentlemen, who sought the ladies bearing the corres- 
ponding number to their own, as their partners for supper, 
when the packages were opened and their contents supple- 
mented the refreshments of cold turkey, chicken salad, bread 
and butter and coffee, while the conundrums were read off 
by some one selected for the purpose, the answers, after due 
time given for guessing, being given by the holders amid 
much merriment and enjoyment. 


A.NIGHT-CAP SOCIABLE. 


This peculiar title is suggestive of sleepy heads and 
pleasant dreams, or of that soothing draught of mulled wine 
or negus, the “ night cap” of our forefathers, whose slumbers 
were soothed by such refreshment, before the days of pro- 
hibition and the cold water army. But in this time it bears 
a different meaning and describes a new idea in sociables 
where a number of jaunty caps of all colors, red, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, indigo, and violet, made indeed with com- 
mendable economy and a wise forethought from the cambric 
scarfs left from the “ Rainbow Festival”—were the attrac- 
tion of the evening. They were made in pairs, two of a kind 
exactly alike, pinked around the edges, and gaily decorated 
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with coquettish little bows, and strings of different colors, 
and consisted of an oblong piece of cambric about eight or 
ten inches long folded over once, with a plait in front under 
the two, and strings on the two corners, making them look 
like a little “ Dutch cap.” Those for the ladies were pinned 
in bright array upon lace curtains and a selection allowed in 
purchasing. 

Those for the gentlemen—and very becoming they were 
to some, and quite ludicrous on others, when donned for the 
grand march—for supper—were wrapped in fancy colored 
wrappers and sold “ sight unseen.” 

The amusing excitement of “finding partners” added to 
the interest of the evening, and the gay little caps were 
carried home as souvenirs of the occasion. 


A BROWN SOCIABLE, 


came next in order, in emulation of the Pink Tea and Yellow 
Dinner, and was so prettily carried out that the somber color 
was rendered almost as attractive as its gayer and more deli- 
cate fellows. Of course brown bread, a variety of chocolate 
cakes, marble cake, spice cakes, fruit cake and doughnuts 
were an important feature of the menu, with chocolate, coffee 
and cocoa for drinkables, while the dark and light meat of 
cold sliced turkey and tempting slices of daintily browned 
“veal loaf” were arranged upon brown and white china 
dishes, artistically decorated with fringed and curled brown 


and white tissue paper, and the Japanese napkins used were - 


of brown and white design. 

A pleasing feature, was the presentation to each guest, of 
a “ Brownie Card” as a souvenir of the evening. The cards 
were prepared by one of the young ladies of the committee of 
arrangements, and were exceedingly quaint, being a repro- 
duction of the different figures in “ The Brownie Book ” by 
Palmer Cox, done in brown sepia, with a suitable selection 
describing each picture, and the cards were decorated witha 
brown silk cord so they could be worn as doutonnieres. 

As part of the decorations used, some quaint and salable 
brown owls admirably done in tissue paper and mounted on 
genuine brown branches, together with some other pretty 
ornaments of the same style put the finishing touches toa 
charming entertainment where all declared, everything had 
been “done up quite brown.” 


A PRIZE CONTEST IN DOMESTIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


This is the sort of entertainment that every one must ap- 
prove of, even those who were pleased to denounce the 
sutterfly sociable as “frivolous ” and the Conundrum Soci- 
able as “having too much levity.” Fathers and mothers 
were delighted to have their daughters compete for prizes 
offered for the best bread, brown and white, the best cake, 
the best samples of plain sewing, darning and mending, and 
finest specimens of crocheting and for buttonholes for these 
things all tend toincrease their interestin good housekeeping. 
The prizes offered were of a valuable and substantial kind 
and such as were calculated to make the young ladies re- 
ceiving them think still more highly of domestic accomplish- 
ments, and to continue in the exercise of their acquirements. 

Competent judges were selected for the different depart- 
ments from among older and more experienced housekeepers, 
sewers and workers in fine needlework, and the young ladies 
who bore off the prizes were justly proud of their success. 
A beautiful thimble was given for the best specimen of 
darning hose; a half dozen teaspoons for that in mending ; 
a handsome water set, pitcher, goblets and tray, in irrides- 
cent glass, for the best piece of fine sewing; alace bed set, 
spread and pillow shams, for the finest cake, and a beautiful 
Smyrna rug for the best specimens of bread. 

lam confident that not one of the young housekeepers 
who carried to their homes these trophies of their industry 


and skill have ever regretted the time and pains spent to 
acquire them. 
A STUDIO TEA. 

Having given due attention to domestic accomplishments 
and ordinary social festivities due respect must be paid to 
the higher claims of art, and both pleasure and profit again 
combined. 

A charming feature for an art class to use as the conclusion 
of a season’s work is a Reception, or Studio tea, where the dif- 
ferent pieces of work, in oil, water color, pastel, pen and ink, 
free hand drawing, modelling, wood carving, china painting, 
tapestry painting and whatever else may be included, shall be 
put on exhibition. One or more afternoons or evenings may 
be devoted to the exhibition, and the invitations issued may 
be as varied and beautiful as the hostess may desire. 

Dainty palettes or other appropriate designs can be pro- 
cured from artists’ furnishing stores and can be decorated by 
the class, or one person as preferred. The refreshments can 
be provided by the different members of the class, or by the 
lady who opens her house for the occasion, and the menu 
cards can be as artistic and lovely asone chooses. Something 
new and very pleasing are pieces of birch bark fastened to 
heavy cardboard and decorated in wild flower designs with 
appropriate mottoes. 

—Isabella Laning Candee. 
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SOME HOME-MADE REMEDIES, 

By the purchase of necessary materials and the personal 
supervision of their preparation and mixing at home, one may 
easily save half the retail price of many simple prescriptions, 
adding this advantage to the satisfaction of obtaining the 
proper ingredients and those of purer quality than might 
otherwise be used. Furthermore, when troubled by slight 
irregularities of the system one is not inclined, always, to con- 
sult a regular physician, and is still less inclined, if wise, to 
choose any among the hundreds of patent nostrums sold by 
druggists. Often, a simple mixture of harmless ingredients 
proves efficacious and prompt in its results. These, from my 
limited list, have been well tested : 

For Constipation. 

One pound of figs, two ounces of senna leaves (obtainable at any 
drug store), one cupful of good molasses. Chop figs and senna 
leaves quite fine, then add molasses, mix well and pack in small 
earthern jars or glasses. Keep well covered. Give to an adult 
one-half teaspoonful, to a child one-quarter teaspoonful at each dose. 
For Chronic Diarrhea. . 

Make a mild decoction from the dried leaves of a plant called frost 
weed, by steeping a small handful of the leaves in boiling water, 
enough to cover. Drink it hot in small portions until relieved. 
For Indigestion or Dyspepsia. 

One calf’s rennet, washed carefully, cut fine and soaked for a 
week in one quart of best cider vinegar. Take one tablespoonful 
fifteen minutes before each meal. 

Liniment for Bruises, Strains and Rheumatism. 

One cupful of turpentine, one cupful of ammonia, two eggs. 
Beat well together and bottle. 

Hair-wash for Removal and Prevention of Dandruff. 

Two ounces of pulverized borax, two ounces of gum camphor. 
broken in small pieces, one quart of boiling water. Bottle and cork 
tightly. Before each time of using, strain a small quantity and di- 
lute with an equal portion of water. Apply to the head with a 
flannel cloth or with the hands. Wash the head and hair after- 
ward with soft water. 

Glycerine and Rose Water for Softening the Hands. 

One-half cupful of glycerine, one cupful of rose-water, one-half 
teaspoonful spirits of camphor. First put camphor in the bottle, 
then glycerine, which shake well before adding the rose-water. 
Apply after washing the hands and while still wet. Rub in well, 
then wipe with a soft towel. 


—Glin Burton. 
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ONE WOMAN'S SUMMER. 


TAKE THE BEST WITHIN YOUR REACH AND MAKE IT YOURS. 


O for California!” and a flourish of 
railway time-tables before my eyes, 
roused me from a dull task of mend- 
ing to which | had resolutely set my- 
self one lovely afternoon last May. 
The soft airs and tender, growing 
plants in garden and fields had been 
a stumbling-block to my purpose to 
repair these worn garments before 
taking a respite, while the pleading 
of Dora and Frank, playing outside, 
had tugged even harder at my forti- 
tude. But the force of a New Eng- 

land training was not to be so lightly overcome. ‘“ Every room 
in order and every garment in order” was a maxim I had heard 
so often in childhood, that the attainment of that ideal state 
was always before me, sometimes at a disheartening distance, 
mocking any tendency toward an unwarranted self-indulgence. 

Since Reuben and I, rich in love and $200, had commenced 
wedded life upon a salary of $1,000, which in nine years had 
grown to $1,500, and out of which $150 per annum had always 
been paid for life-insurance, it does not require one skilled in 
higher mathematics to calculate that it was only by “ making 
the most of things,” that we had bought the books, specimens 
and appliances needed by Reuben in his teaching, cared for 
the two little birdlings who brightened our nest, and built the 
pretty home, which we planned and dreamed about some 
time before our savings justified the purchase of alot. We 
had followed the advice of Dr. Talmage, and had built our 
house, although we had to “mortgage it from’cellar to cap- 
stone.” How we had enjoyed the year we had lived in it! 


All the self-denial of all the years seemed light in the presence 


of the comforts and independence of a home. This first year 
we had been able to pay $400 on our indebtedness, and that 
was the amount we hoped to pay annually until it should be 
cleared from any man’s claim. 

But this long strain of pulling hard in one direction was 
having its effect. I knewit. Reuben knew it and struggled 
against it, but 4e had not had the benefits of a New England 
training. / knew that the all-important thing to be done was 
to pay that mortgage, and I would not falter, although I had 
cravings after a different life that were a constant torture to 
me. A certain history course was the ghost that often at- 
tended my weary steps about kitchen and halls. I had tried 
the plan of the Bronté sisters, to read while | mixed bread or 
cake, to snatch a few sentences while sweeping or dusting ; 
but some disaster usually overtook my ambitious attempts, 
and these failures were so humiliating and discouraging that 
| finally relinquished the course. 

Reuben’s life, though pinched and starved, was different,— 
less wearing than mine. His work was not distasteful; his 
specimens were a constant delight; his books an unfailing 
fountain of growth and improvement, while he had much com- 
munication with the leading and growing men in his profes- 
sion in this and other countries. But I hated my work. In 
the face of all the writers of the day upon the beauty and sub- 
limity of household labor, I say that it is absolute drudgery to 
me. After these nine years of toil I like it no whit better 
than in my first attempts, and every morning brings me a 
fresh battle field. Sometimes I fear that a long line of over- 
worked New England fore-inothers have thus taken their re- 
venge. Certainly it requires the stern force of necessity and 
the keen lash of conscience to keep me at the performance of 
the nearest duty, and it would be extremely comforting to me 
if 1 could attribute this lack of moral strength, on my part, to 


these same much-enduring fore-mothers. However, I tried 
to do my work well and make the family happy, and thanked 
the good Father who had given me such a noble husband and 
two beautiful, loving children. The wearing and the grinding 
of broken hopes and purposes I locked within my own soul, 
but they would not die, and upon a sensitive organism were 
leaving an unfavorable result. Reuben felt the change, real- 
ized the danger, and saw that he must break the spell. 

In July ‘The National Educational Association” was to 
meet in San Francisco. Fares were to be reduced one-half, 
allowing travelers to spend the entire summer on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Who has not longed to visit that wonderland? 
Since the appearance of Joaquin Miller’s “Songs of the 
Sierras,” many years ago, | had dreamed of the mountains, 
the forests, the blue skies of California. Reuben felt that the 
time to realize our dream had come. 

For a brief moment I wavered, while the time-tables were 
flourished and the advantages of this particular excursion 
were recounted with emphasis, but the New England woman 
asserted herself in true character at last. “Reuben Arm- 
strong, have you taken leave of your senses? Where are we 
to get the $400 or $500 necessary for this trip?” 

Reuben quailed slightly. I have observed that men are 
staggered by figures more easily even than women. He hesi- 
tated and shifted his position uneasily. He was approaching 
a delicate subject and, man-like, blundered in the handling of 
it, while I instinctively felt on which quarter the assauJt might 
be expected, and massed my forces in that direction. 

“Well, you know,” he said after an uncomfortable moment, 
“you know we need not—that is, we can just as well—I mean 
we are not obliged to pay anything on our mortgage unless 
we choose to do so, and we can pay the interest and—and 
take the $400 we expected to pay on the principal for our trip. 
You are sadly in need _ of a change, dear.” 

I needed a $400 change, indeed! Fatalerror! I gave him 
a look, intended to blight every bud of extravagance in his 
nature, and replied coldly, “‘ When I have a roof over my head 
that is paid for, I will indulge in travel. It is useless to talk 
to me about it until then.” , 

Reuben turned away and went up-stairs to his study. I 
could hear him take down books and put them back on the 
shelves; could hear the rustling of papers with which he at- 
tempted to busy himself, but unsuccessfully ; could hear an 
occasional hasty stride to the window, and from these signs 
knew that he was wrestling with a bitter disappointment. 
But was not I also wrestling, and with stern convictions of 
duty? No, I must not weaken now. In afew years the home 
would be ours and ¢hen we could use money for pleasure. 

To my great relief Reuben did not mention the subject at 
supper, and there was a teachers’ meeting in the evening. 
Before we were through breakfast the next morning, an 
irate parent called to inquire why his son had been sent home 
in disgrace. He gave Reuben a few suggestions on the sub- 
ject of discipline, which, notwithstanding their novel and 
original character, Reuben received politely, but his face wore 
an added shadow as he kissed me good-bye and set off for his 
often thankless task of enlightening the juvenile mind. 

“Poor fellow,” I thought, “if he would only go without 
me,”’ but that I knew from past assertions he would never do. 

We lived too far from the school for him to come home for 
lunch, and when he returned:that night there was a strange 
expression upon his face. 

“Has anything happened, Reuben?” I asked. 

“Ves,” he answered, “but it has not come near us this 
time. As Mr. Dow was walking along Main street to his 
office this morning, a large sign, which had been loosened by 
last night’s gale, fell upon him, killing him instantly.” 

While I was for the moment speechless before this great 
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sorrow which had fallen so suddenly upon my friend and inti- 
mate associate, Alice Dow, he continued, “‘There is nothing 
now to prevent Mrs. Dow from taking their long-talked-of 
European tour. His life was insured for $30,000.” 

“QO, Reuben!” I gasped, “how can you speak so heart- 
lessly? What will she care for seeing Europe or any other 
land ””—and then the force of his remark fell upon me in the 
way he had intended. 

I burst into tears. The cruel object-lesson, so rudely 
pressed upon me, soon did its work. “O, Reuben,” I 
sobbed, “I will go; I will go to California or anywhere if you 
will promise not to go and get killed. I will do anything you 
say—but don’t get killed.” (Where, oh where, was that New 
England woman then ?) 

“My darling,” he said gravely, “I cannot promise not to 
get killed. Our times are in Hishand. We have the present 
moment. We have no warrant for the morrow. It is possible 
that when the home is cleared from debt we may not all be 
here. Shall we wait too long? Your worn and nervous con- 
dition demands relief. I have watched the sadness coming 
upon your face, and the light going out of your eyes, and it 
has made me sick at heart. We shall both come back re- 
newed and strengthened by a new experience and a broader 
outlook. As soon as school closes we will go.” And I re- 
membered Mrs. Dow sitting beside her dead, and had no heart 
to say him nay. 

And so it came about that we were really going to see the 
land of our dreams. The neighbors, of course, were shocked 
when they heard that we meditated such extravagance. I 
could not blame them, for I was shocked, also, at first. But 
as the plan took possession of me, in the four weeks we had 
for preparation before school closed, I astonished Reuben, 
and even myself, with the spirit of hope and exhilaration that 
soon succeeded. The breadth and sweep of the prairies, 
which I had never seen, seemed to be already entering my 
soul. The strength of the rtrountains became mine, as I 
worked early and late in anticipation of our long holiday. 

As I had relatives in San Francisco and Santa Barbara who 
were longing to exhibit the wonders of their favored clime to 
benighted Easterners, we would not have to struggle with ho- 
tel bills except while traveling in the interior, of which Dora 
and I would do very little. Only one sorrow arose, we could 
not take Frank ; but the dear child stoutly declared he “ would 
rather spend the summer on Grandpa’s farm than see the big- 
gest California in the world,” and we felt that he would be 
quite as safe there as with us. Four years old Dora could 
travel and pay with smiles, which she bestowed graciously 
and impartially on porters, conductors and fellow-travelers. 
With strict regard for regular meals and hours, drinking only 
hot water or milk, indulging in no irregularities of diet, we 
all preserved our usual health and more than our usual spirits. 

I will not attempt to describe the lands we saw, the valleys, 
the everlasting hills, or even the Golden State itself. That 
has been done by far abler pens. I only want to tell what 
they did for one poor, over-wearied toiler, whose eyes were so 
fixed upon a certain material goal that she was forgetting to 
look upon the beauties all about her. Are not women wont 
to bend their minds too intently in one direction, or, happily, 
is that failing peculiar to myself? 

Home we came again after two months, and its gabled roof 
sheltered us as lovingly as before our wanderings. 

Home for bird with weary wing, 
Home for every creeping thing ; 


Home for peasant, home for king, 
Home is true delight. 


I am still at the distasteful tasks, and am no fonder of mort- 
gages and dish-washing than I was a year ago, but I would 
not be willing to exchange the experience and memory of the 


last summer for twice the sum it cost us. All through the 
year we have been living the journey over and over again. 
Scarcely a day has passed but that we have stood upon the 
towers of Denver, wound around the lonely peaks of the Rock- 
ies, rushed through the black cafion of the Gunnisons, crossed 
the snow-capped Sierras, sat at the foot of Tamaulipas, sailed 
over to Oakland, gathered alga at Monterey, climbed to the 
old mission church of Santa Barbara, lost ourselves in the 
presence of Mt. Shasta, been filled with delight by the beau- 
tiful streams, fields and hills of Oregon, the emerald State, 
breathed a sigh for Portland, dotting the banks of the blue 
Willamette, lingered long by beautiful Pend d’ Oreille, and 
recalled many, many things I cannot name here. These, in 
all their breadth and beauty have been ours every day. They 
have lightened labor. They have rested the toiler. They 
have brought us fellowship with God the Creator. 

O my sisters who are falling into my error, stop and take 
breath. Give yourself, this summer, a month in the moun- 
tains—a month by the sea. Take the best within your reach 
and make it yours. It will tell for the welfare and happiness 
of the whole family. Ask Reuben if this is not true. 

—Ruth Armstrong. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE PRICE OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 

Danger is made to surround everything nowadays. The 
germ theory has peopled space, air, water and food with 
micro-organisms that threaten death or disease on every hand. 
If a person were weighed down with a sense of these dangers, 
as he might well be if he gave full heed to the warnings of 
physicians, he might well exclaim, “Oh! me miserable! 
whither shall I fly?” And he could hardly fly to a place 
where the microscopic germs of death would not be present 
with some warning physician. 

We go to bed and behold! there is death in the pillow. A 
medical journal bids us take note of the fact that disease and 
death lurk in the very pillows and bolsters on which we lay 
our heads. Whether this is so or not, the moral that is drawn 
from it is good, and that is, “bedding ought to be opened 
periodically, so that its contents may be beaten with sticks.” 
In France bed cleansing is followed as a regular trade. 

Then again, the hiring of clothes is dangerous. In cities 
it has become an every-day matter to hire wearing apparel, 
particularly dress suits, and these suits are worn by men of 
all sorts, of all associations, and possibly by men who have 
some infectious disease. If the wearer has not such a disease, 
the clothing may be worn in a place or among people where 
disease germs will be taken away in the meshes of the cloth. 
Costumes for masquerades and theatricals are worse yet, for 
they are more especially worn by the lowest as wefl as by the 
highest, by the vicious and depraved as well as by the decent 
and respectable; and these costumes are rarely or never 
washed and are used until they are worn ont. 

Books, too, are dangerous. Rub the finger over a clean 
sheet, says the American Analyst, and a thin streak of dirt, 
jperspiration and skin cells is the result. Once reading a 
volume through leaves a minute deposit on every page 
touched, from title page to finish. Sick people leave germs 
of their diseases. By degrees the hollows fill up, the oil of 
the skin tinges the pages and the book becomes dirty. Under 
the microscope this detritus is nitrogenous, loose, moist and 
decaying. One germ introduced into it will breed and pro- 
duce millions of bacteria and these will live for unlimited 
time in the rich soil that has been gathered from a hundred 
hands. It is a soil for the germs of scarlet fever, small-pox 
and various blood diseases. Cleanliness is not only next to 
godliness, but it is next to life and health, and though the 
| germ scare may be overdone, yet it will produce good results 
| in the hands of intelligent people. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
SomE SECRETS OF A CUBAN KITCHEN. 


O American eyes a Cuban kitchen looks 
very strange and unusual. In it one 
does not see the usual range and numer- 
ous shining tins, and in place of our 
portly Bridget one finds generally a 
colored man, or an almond-eyed son of 
the Celestial Empire. The kitchen is the 
yard, generally tiled on its sides and floor. 
You will notice running from one side of 
the kitchen to the other, a flat platform, 
and at intervals of two feet, a grate 
about five inches wide and ten inches 
deep. These grates are built in the solid 
platform and have the draft underneath. 
There are usually eight or more of these 

grates. Each one is entirely independent of the other and has 

its own separate fire. Charcoal is the fuel used and the gas 
and smell of cooking all go up a large chimney built over the 
platform, so that one seldom gets the benefit of the odors. 

The cooking utensils are few and simple and are generally 
of glazed earthen ware. No bread or cake is ever made in 
any Cuban family; it all comes from the baker’s and is of 
excellent quality. As will be noticed from some of the recipes 
that I have gathered from a noted chéf, the cooking is as 
different from American cookery as is the kitchen. Garlic and 
other odd spices are used, and many will, merely from the fact 
of garlic being used, condemn the recipes at once. I am posi- 
tive that the most bigoted would be won over after partaking 
of one of Mamerto’s faultless dinners. First on the list is the 
soup most in favor at dinner parties given in Cuba; it is very 
simple and most delicious. It is called f 
Puchero. 

Clean and cut up a fine large chicken, cover with three quarts of 
water, add an onion and a pinch of Spanish saffron, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Boil until the chicken is tender, strain, put back 
in the kettle, add the giblets cut up rather small, chop until almost 
a powder the breast of the chicken, add that to the soup, let all 
get boiling hot. In the tureen put croutons, cut as fine as a match 
and half as long, that have been browned lightly in the oven, also 
an onion and two sprigs of parsley that have been cut very fine. 
Serve at once. 

Garlic Soup. 

This is a very simple and nice soup. Crush three cloves of 
garlic, fry until brown in a spoonful of lard, then add one cup of 
water, stew for ten minutes, then add to two quarts of soup stock. 
Brown in the oven six slices of thinly cut stale bread, crush slightly 
and add to the soup with a high seasoning of pepper and salt 
Purre. 

After cutting a thick wedged shaped piece from a fine knuckle of 
veal (directions for using will be given later on) put the remainder of 
the bones and meat on to boil well covered with water, about three 
quarts, add a carrot cut lengthwise in halves, and an onion. Cook 
slowly for an hour, then add four large potatoes that have been 
peeled and sliced, when the potatoes are done rub all (excepting 
the carrot ) through a coarse sieve and put back on the fire, cut 
each of the halves of carrot in three slices lengthwise, then cut 
across in little strips, put these in the soup, also a teaspoonful of 
finely cut parsley, season with pepper and salt. 

Mock Turtle Soup. 

Cover a nicely-cleaned calf’s head with four quarts of cold water. 
Boil three hours, removing the scum as it rises. Take out the head, 
add twelve pepper-corns, twelve allspice, cook for an hour longer, 
then strain through a fine sieve. Return to the fire, add a table- 
spoon of flour mixed until smooth with a little water, pepper and 
salt. Pound the brains up fine, add the yolk of a hard boiled egg, 
tablespoonful each of finely cut parsley and onion, pepper and salt. 


Roll this forcemeat into little round balls like a marble, place in the 
tureen, add a few croutons and half a dozen very thin slices 
of lemon. . 

Vermicelli Soup. 

Put a small knuckle of veal and a small slice of ham on to boil, 
well covered with water, after it has boiled four hours, add a 
carrot, a turnip, four onions peeled but not sliced. Make a fry of 
as oonful of lard, a clove of garlic, a little minced onion and a cup 
of tomatoes. Stew these until smooth, then add to the soup. In 
a stone mortar pound fine half a teaspoonful of coriander seed 
and a pinch of saffron, add half a cup of water and pour into the 
soup, cook for another hour, strain add pepper, salt and two hand- 
fuls of vermicelli slightly crushed. Boil twenty minutes longer. 
Chicken Pie. 

For the pastry, take one quart of flour, make into a pile on the 
pastry board, make a hole in the center, into this put the yolks of 
four eggs, a gill of muscatel wine, one-quarter of a pound of butter, 
and twice its bulk in lard, sprinkle round on the flour, two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, and a little cinnamon and a teaspoonful 
of salt. Make all into a stiff paste with a little warm water, work 
until it is a smooth ball. Lay aside while the chicken is being pre- 
pared. It should be a young chicken, if old, cut up and stew until 
tender. In a spoonful of lard, fry one minced onion, a clove of 
pounded garlic and a cup of tomatoes, half a cup of large raisins, 
three dozen almonds blanched and split, tablespoonful of olive oil, 
ditto vinegar, one tablespoonful of flour mixed smooth with a little 
water. When the chicken is tender, add to the tomatoes, etc., and 
cook for a few moments. Line an oval pudding dish with the paste 
rolled one-quarter of an inch thick, fill with chicken and sauce, add 
a hard boiled egg cut in quarters and a few olives, cover with the 
paste, ornament the paste and then bake for an hour and a half in 
a moderate oven. 

Albondigas. 

Chop until very fine, one and a half pounds of pork tenderloin, 
add one tomato, half an onion cut fine, two sprigs of parsley also 
cut fine, chop until thoroughly mixed. Take one and a half stale 
rolls, soak in water, when swelled squeeze until dry, and add to a 
pinch of saffron and one clove of garlic that have been pounded in 
the mortar, put with the meat, add a teaspoonful of pepper and one 
and a half of salt, and the white of an egg, mix all well together and 
roll into balls the size of a billiard ball. Fry in a spoonful of lard, 
a finely cut onion and clove of garlic, add half a can of tomatoes, 
cook for about ten minutes, or until smooth, then add the meat 
balls, and in half an hour add two potatoes cut in cubes. Cook for 
an hour, remove the balls and to the gravy add yolks of two eggs 
and pour over the meat. 

Pork Chops. 

Trim six nice pork chops, scrape bone clean for a couple of inches, 
dust with pepper and salt, fry half a can of tomatoes and an onion 
sliced, in a spoonful of lard, add the chops and trimmings. Cook 
slowly for an hour, then add two dozen almonds blanched and split, 
half a cup of large raisins, tablespoonful capers, tablespoonful wine, 
half a teaspoonful coriander seeds, a pinch of saffron and clove of 
garlic pounded together, add to them, half a cup of water and then 
pour in with the meat, cook a few minutes. Remove the chops and 
keep warm while you chop fine the trimmings of meat, add the 
chopped meat to the sauce and mix well. Cut six sheets of writ- 
ing paper into halves, lay one of the chops on half the paper, place 
a spoonful of the dressing on it, fold over the other half and fold 
the edges together tightly, when all are done, place in the oven for 
ten minutes. Serve in a circle on a flat dish with a garnish 
of parsley. 

Calf’s Liver. 

Shave a pound of calf’s liver in thin slices, almost as thin as 
wafers, place in a deep dish, on it lay a thinly-sliced onion, and two 
cloves of garlic cut fine, pour over it a tablespoonful each of tarragon 
vinegar and sherry wine, add a little pepper, mix well together and 
let it stand for a hour or more. Ten minutes before it is time to 
serve it, put a spoonful of lard in a frying-pan, add the liver, etc., 
dredge well with flour and salt, cook for eight minutes and serve 
at once. 

Pulpeta. 

Take one pound of nice steak from the upper round, cut into five 

parts, pound each slice gently until quite flat, and then sprinkle 
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with pepper and salt, pour over it a gill each of wine and tarragon 
vinegar, let it stand two hours ina deep dish. For the forcemeat 
take one-third of a pound of pork tenderloin, a little less than a 
quarter of a pound of ham, chop fine, add a third of an onion 
minced and two sprigs of parsley, half a tomato, half a sweet pep- 
per, chop until very fine indeed. Pound in a mortar half a tea- 
spoonful of coriander seeds, add to the forcemeat, with pepper 
and salt and a tablespoonful of sherry wine. Boil an egg hard, and 
cut in fifths lengthwise in the shape of an orange section. Take 
one of the slices of meat, lay a fu// tablespoonful of the mixture in 
the middle of it. Dent it in a little in the middle and place one of 
the egg sections in the hollow. Roll the slice up compactly and 
tie at both ends and through the middle. Prepare all the slices in 
this way, and lay aside while you prepare the sauce. Put two table- 
spoonfuls of nice lard in a large saucepan, when hot add the rolls, 
brown nicely and dredge thickly with flour, then add half an inch 
of stick cinnamon, twelve cloves, a pinch of marjorum, one onion 
cut very fine, two cloves of garlic crushed and then cut fine, two 
tablespoonfuls of wine and the juice left from the meat and a cup 
of hot water, cover closely and simmer until the meat is tender. 
Serve on a flat dish garnished with fried bread cut in diamonds and 
strain the gravy over all. 

Baked Fish. 

Clean and scale a large Rock or Red Snapper, cut off the fins 
and tail, put in a baking pan, sprinkle with pepper and salt, pour over 
the fish half a cup of olive oil, half a gill each of wine and vinegar, 
put in the oven for ten minutes. Mince until very fine, one onion, 
two cloves of garlic, two sprigs of parsley, put back in the oven and 
bake until most done, then pour over it a cup of strained tomatoes 
and dredge with flour. Baste occasionally, when done place on 
top of the fish two hard boiled eggs cut in shapes, and strain 
the gravy over it. This manner of cooking fish, gives it a rich 
spicy flavor. 

Stuffed Potatoes. 

Boil six good-sized potatoes that have been peeled, when cold 
cut in halves lengthwise, scoop out the centers carefully with a 
spoon, leaving a shell one-third of an inch thick. Cut an onion 
very fine, fry it in a spoonful of lard, also a clove of garlic and two 
sprigs of finely cut parsley and one cup of tomatoes. Cook for a 
few moments, until all are smoothly blended, then add half a cup 
of large raisins, twelve almonds, blanched and split, a teaspoonful 
of capers, half a teaspoonful of coriander seeds well pounded with a 
pinch of saffron and mixed with a tablespoonful of water, and half 
acup of cold veal that has been well chopped, a hard boiled egg 
cut fine. Cook all together for ten minutes, stuff the potatoes with 
this forcemeat, roll in cracker dust, then in frying batter, made by 
beating an egg until very light, add a tablespoonful of olive oil and 
alittle pepper and salt, add enough flour to make a thin batter, 
after dipping in the batter, roll again in cracker dust and fry in 
boiling lard. Serve with a nice tomato sauce poured over them. 
Bollos. 

Soak two cups of black-eyed beans over night in cold water. In 
the morning, press the beans out of their skins, mash them fine in 
a mortar, add salt and a teaspoonful of anise seed mashed fine 
between the hands, add quarter of a cup of water and beat a long 
time until foamy and very light. Fry by spoonfuls in boiling lard. 
Stuffed Onions. 

Boil four large onions until tender, press out all but the outer 
layer, breaking it as little as possible. Keep pressing out the 
inside and leaving one layer until you have three or four shells from 
each onion, stuff these with the same forcemeat used for the 
potatoes. Beat two eggs until foamy, add a little salt and two 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Dip the onions in this and fry in boiling 
fat. Serve with a rich brown sauce. 
Bananas. 

Peel rather green bananas, rub them over with a split lemon, 
place in a pan with red wine poured over them until it stands three- 
quarters of an inch deep. Drop in six cloves and a few sticks of 
cinnamon, three tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar and a table- 
spoonful of butter cut in bits. Bake in a quick oven until light 
brown. This is the most delicious way of cooking bananas. 
Browned Cocoanut. 

Grate a large cocoanut, cook slowly toa thin thread one pound 
of sugar and one pint of water, add the cocoanut and cook until it 


is nearly dry; it must be carefully watched as it burns easily. Re- 
move from the fire and add to it the yolks of six eggs and half a 
cup of wine. Pour into a shallow dish and stick three dozen 
blanched almonds in it, brown in the oven after dusting it lightly 
with powdered cinnamon. 


Sweet Potato Dulce. 

Take six of the finest, whitest sweet potatoes, peel and slice and 
leave in cold water while you prepare a syrup by boiling one pound 
of cut sugar and one pint of water, until it will drop heavily from 
the spoon. After the syrup has been cooking slowly for half an 
hour, put the potatoes on to boil in hot water, when the syrup is 
ready, mash the potatoes until very smooth, add the syrup a little 
at a time beating constantly, allowing no lumps to form, until it is 
rather thicker than batter, put back on the stove, cooking slowly, 
and stirring carefully until it looks clear and quite thick, add one 
teaspoonful of orange flower water, cook for a moment longer. 
Then drop in spoonfuls on a plate that has been dusted with sugar 
and dust sugar over them. In Havana they are rolled into olives 
and wrapped in tissue paper and sold by the confectioners. 


Yolks In Caramel. 

Make a thick syrup from one pound of cut sugar and one pint of 
water, beat slightly the yolks of ten eggs, add to the eggs four 
tablespoonfuls of the syrup. Cook until a thick paste, stirring 
constantly, flavor with wine and a little cinnamon, turn on toa plate 
dusted with flour. Flour the hands lightly and roll into small balls 
about the size of an egg yolk. Cook the remaining syrup to the 
crack, add one tablespoonf{ul of honey, dip the balls in this syrup 
and drop on to waxed paper, when cool, wrap in fringed tissue 
papers. 

—Mrs. C. S. Fox. 
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FOR ONE ONLY. 


Where massive marble portals have flower and vine and leaf, 
Where tender memories cluster, and heads are bowed with grief; 
Where life-deeds are recorded in deftly sculptured stone, 

A Silent City buildeth its Tenements for One. 


Where riches, place and power, where worth and honored name 
Have record made in marble for the open page of fame ; 

Where parting ways are noted, and life anew begun, 

Comes stealthily the building of Tenements for One. 


Where rest the quick forgotten beneath rank growing grass, 

Where only wild flowers blossom, and footsteps quickly pass ; 

Where streets unkempt, unnumbered, where stands no mark or stone, 
—A little earth mound only—are Tenements for One. 


Where saints and angels beckon our dearest ones away, 

Turning joyous hours to mourning, where darkness clouds the day; 
Where doors are thrown wide open for those whose work is done, 
To close on rusting hinges of Tenements for One. 


Where each and every comer is an uninvited guest, 

** Where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest;”’ 
Where never is recorded a rise or set of sun, 

Where hours are all unnumbered are Tenements for One. 


A place for every mortal, from youth to hoary age, * 

They who are wise and wary, with names on storied page ; 
They who are weak and friendless, unlettered and unknown, 
Find homes, at last, in common, in Tenements for One. 


Whence joy, and peace, and gladness, send choicest blessings forth, 
Whence sorrows brood in shadow and want clasps hands with worth; 
Whence pomp and show are gathered, whence others walk alone, 
There comes a claim, in passing, for Tenements for One. 


Thus swells the Silent City with people, walks and streets, 
But never one who welcomes or coming tenant greets ; 
Companions come, but tarry a moment and are gone, 

Each tenant house is only a Tenement for One. 


No footstep outward goeth, but yet there’s ever room, 

Where a ray of light appeareth from out the gathered gloom, 
Where the Son of God was tenanted, with set and seal of stone, 
Where angels rolled the stone away from His Tenement for One. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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OANNING FRUIT. 


THRIFTY JANE’s Easy METHOD. 


ITH the coming of the strawberry, 
that harbinger of all the delicious 
fruits of summer and early fall, a 
vision of the labor of keeping some 
of these delicacies to vary the winter 
régime of stewed and baked apples, 
prunes and cranberry sauce and to 
furnish “treats”? to the household 
rises up before the housewife. It 
is marvelous how long a time it 
takes to prepare even a few jars of 
fruit and how quickly these results 
of many hours’ work disappear! It 
was this vision of labors to come, of 
a hot stifling kitchen, of stained 
hands and aching back that made 
Jane think and wonder if there 

could not be some easier way. She never dreamed of giving 

up entirely and using tin-canned fruit from the grocery! 

That was never as fresh and nice, was more expensive, and 

besides too often tasted “tinny” and she was sure it could 

not be healthful. But John always dd ask for two helpings in 
his unconscious, hearty way. Of course, the children 
followed suit and how fast those precious jars were emptied ! 

It fairly took off her own enjoyment of her own labor. She 

could not go without the fruit and she could not ask John to 

eat less. How could it be done easier? 

Jane found the way and proved it to be a success and now, 
at the coming of another season, I found her with a cheerful 
face, anticipating rather than dreading the canning campaign. 
I asked her to tell me all about it that I might spread the 
good news abroad, and the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
may share the chat with me. 

She began early with the garden strawberry, that most 
troublesome of fruits as it. ferments so easily, and then 
followed cherries, currants, raspberries, both black and red, 
pineapples, peaches, pears and plums. Blackberries and 
gooseberries were expected to come in for a share in their 
season, but the yield was scarce and poor and Jane did not 
attempt them. She did not buy in large quantities but 
watched her opportunities, buying a few quarts at a time as 
the frequent “gluts” in the market brought the prices down 
very low. A double benefit was secured in this way—the 
lessened expense and the lessened fatigue of doing a small 
quantity frequently rather than a large amount at one time. 

But let us return to our strawberries. Having bought as 
clean, ripe and sound berries as possible, Jane took three or 
four jars and carefully washed and rinsed them, that any lurk- 
ing musty taste should be destroyed. Then she filled each 
jar full to the brim with the juicy berries, sharply jogging the 
jar and settling the berries down as much as possible and 
putting in the sugar at intervals throughout the whole jar. 
Then she put an iron kettle over the fire, filling it with warm 
water, (using warm simply to hurry matters, ) and, putting her 
uncooked cans into a common steamer, set it over the kettle. 
They cooked or rather steamed about twenty minutes, and 
when tested by a broom splint and found soft and the sugar 
having melted, they were pronounced done. The jars were 
taken out one by one. 

A small quantity of fruit and sugar had also been steamed 
in a bowl together with the jars, and out of this Jane filled up 
the cans, for a slight shrinking of the fruit in cooking could 
not be avoided. When each jar was brimful and running 
over, Jane put a silver fork in around the edges to let out all 
the little air bubbles. Then she cut a round out of white 


sheet-wadding to exactly fit the top of the jar, being careful 
that it did not lap over to interfere with the threads of the 
screw top. This wadding she put over the mouth of the jar, 
then the rubber, the usual glass or porcelain cover and screwed 
the whole down quickly when as hot as possible. 

“You see,” she explained, “by putting the fruit into the 
jars in the first place you are saved all that tiresome dipping 
from a kettle by the old way, and it is twice as quickly done. 
I can do four or five cans of berries, like strawberries or cur- 
rants, easily in an hour and a half and make a plain cake for 
tea or a pudding for dinner while they are steaming. Of 
course fruit that must be pared, like peaches, takes longer.”’ 

“ And how much sugar do you use?” I asked. 

“Oh, that varies somewhat. The sweetening has nothing 
to do with the keeping of the fruit. It’s the cooking and seal- 
ing up with the cotton wadding through which germs of 
fermentation can not pass that does that. My family think 
too much sugar spoils the fresh flavor of the fruit, so I put 
three-quarters of a tea cup of granulated sugar into a pint jar 
of the sweeter fruits, such as the black-heart cherries, rasp- 
berries and peaches. But strawberries and currants take a 
whole teacupful, and plums a cupful and a half, for they are 
the sourest of all.” 

Jane said she followed this method with all the different 
fruits, first stoning the cherries, paring and halving the 
peaches and pears and shredding the pineapples. Very little 
of the steaming was done over the range, for the tiny gas-stove 
with its two burners was fully equal to the task and all the 
long summer, though the days were blistering hot and the 
berries too cheap to let pass by, Jane’s kitchen was cool and 
her work easy, quickly done and pleasant. 

“ But how do you shred pineapples?” I queried. 

“That zs rather a slow process, but there is no other way, 
that I know of, to so easily get rid of the skin with its prickles 
and the hard, pithy part which runs from top to stem-end of 
this spicy fruit. First, I cut a piece off the stem-end and then 
I take the pineapple by its top in my left hand, having a piece 
of cloth or towel to hold it by as it pricks the hand. With my 
right hand and a sharp vegetable-knife, I cut and dig and with 
a strong fork pick out all the soft, juicy parts, holding the 
fruit carefully over a dish to catch the juice which runs readily. 
When I have finished, I have a dish of soft, delicate fruit, 
every particle eatable, and my left hand holds and empty 
shell with the central pith hanging like a bell tongue.” 

“ And how many of your fifty or sixty jars of fruit done in 
this manner spoiled?” said I doubtingly. 

“Not one!” answered Jane triumphantly. “ Every one 
was as fresh as the day it was made and I think I have found 
a royal road to fruit-canning at least, and one in which the 
least experienced housekeeper can succeed.” 

Jane farther told me about the expense. She did not in- 
clude the price of the jars for they were the accumulations of 
some years and entailed no extra expense. She found her 
strawberries cost the least, as she fortunately bought them 
when only eight cents a basket, and a pint jar of them 
averaged thirteen cents apiece and held as much as a twenty- 
two cent tin-can from the grocery. Currants and cherries 
averaged fourteen and fifteen cents and pears about seventeen 
cents for the same sized jars. Peaches and plums cost about 
sixteen cents, while the pineapple was the most expensive of 
all, as the fruit and sugar for each jar cost twenty-two cents. 
But this was unusual, owing to the scarcity of fruit at the last 
of the season when it is ordinarily most plentiful. 

—Agnes B. Ormsbee. 


One self-approving hour whole years outweigh 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas; 

And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels 
Than Cesar with a Senate at his heels.— Pope. 
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PLANNEL. 


*“* FLANNEL’S FLANNEL, WET OR Dry.” 


her?) said, “ Flannel’s flannel, 
wet or dry,” and most of us are 
prone to agree with her. We 
rather regard flannel as some- 
thing with intrinsic value, quite 
different in its standing from 
either cotton or silk. Flannel 
is a luxury. It is the very last 
thing poor people can or do buy. 
Most persons would be amazed 
to know how many of the mass of our poorest people are with- 
out a shred of it, even during our long, cold winters. One 
painful instance of this kind stands in my mind as a perpetual 
reminder. A few years ago the health inspector visited the 
schools of Chicago and examined the arms of all the children 
who had failed to comply with the law requiring renewed 
vaccination certificates filled out before a certain date. In 
my own division there were fifteen children who had to be 


examined, and as they were quite little I had to unfasten and | 


arrange their clothing. Thirteen of these children had no 
flannel on, this bitterly cold day in February! Remember, 
they were the /i##/e ones, and invariably they are better 
clothed and more tenderly cared for than the larger ones. It 
was a revelation to me which has been confirmed many times 
since as I have gone about among the wretched houses of 
this poor district. 

How is it with the “ better off ” people? Flannel is still a 
luxury. It is one of the last things people afford, and the 
quality is much poorer comparatively than of any other 
fabric that goes to make up the wardrobe. Many persons 
who consider themselves “ quite nice” own but one flannel 
skirt, while they have several tucked and embroidered white 
cotton ones. As for vests and drawers, they are of ordinary 
quality, mostly cotton, clumsily made and worn as a disagree- 
able necessity. Then they are worn until they are “worn 
out,” as the common phrase has it; but it should rather be 
until they are worn out of. 

People give away half-worn dresses, cloaks or shoes, but 
how seldom do they give away half-worn “flannels.” It is 
because they are expensive, and just as truly because most of 
us begrudge money for that which “ does not show.” 

Every grade of underwear and flannel fabrics may be 
found in our large stores, from the coarsest cotton and wool 
to the finest all wool. There are undergarments and skirt- 
ings so fine and dainty in texture and coloring as to be 
almost poetic, and [ must confess that they are more attractive 
to me than silks or satins. There is a nicety about them that 
responds to my most refined tastes, just as music or pictures 
or choice books do. 

Flannel dresses are excellent for certain kinds of wear, and 
when soiled they can be washed and come out almost as good 
as new. The chief objection to them is that they do soil 
very easily, being soft and thus “ catching ” grease and dust ; 
but they wear well. 

Leaving the ordinary uses of flannel, it is my purpose to 
give a few suggestions for rather unusual uses of it, first for new 
then for old. 

If any one is inclined to rheumatism across shoulders or 
neck, or is subject to colds upon the lungs, it is well to sew a 
piece of thick, good flannel across the back of the dress waist, 
inside of course, and shaping it to the armhole and neck. 

A very efficient protection, against the effect of cold or 
change of water when traveling is a red flannel band covering 
the abdomen. It should be shaped well, be made double, the 
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seams turned inside, opened and pressed flat, and be deep 
enough to cover the entire abdomen. Such a band is invalu- 
able to any one recovering from or subject to a bowel com- 
| plaint of any kind. 
A small, flannel bag filled with hops and wrung out of boil- 
ing water is sometimes wonderful in its power to sooth a 


send the sufferer to sleep. White flannel should be the kind 
used, and the bag should be emptied, dried and refilled again 
after once or twice using. 

The rubber bags for hot water, that are fortunately so com- 
mon in these days of many comforts, are much more agree- 
able to the feet or other parts of the body if slipped into a 
flannel bag, just fitting, with a draw-string around the top. If 
one is inclined to be very economical, she can make such a 
bag out of odd little remnants of ffannel and have it as 
“crazy” as she perhaps will feel when she has pain enough 
to make her use it. Mine is made of two kinds of flannel and 
is really cheerful looking. 

Before leaving the subject of new flannel let me say two 
things about flannel skirts: First, the “herring-bone stitch ” 
that must be put upon them is the nicest sort of sewing work 
for little girls, as it is easy, interesting and “does quick ;” 
second, for economy’s sake it is well to make short flannel 
| skirts straight rather than gored, so that when half worn they 
can be taken from the band and the back, which has the 
harder wear, turned around to the front. This latter is es- 
pecially a satisfaction if the skirts are expensive ones or 
embroidered. 

Old flannel has almost no end of uses in its capacity as a 
cleaner. For scrubbing of all kinds it is excellent, and for 
polishing silver it is almost as good as chamois skin. 

Bandages of old flannel should always be on hand for sore 
throats and rheumatic wrists or knees. I am economical, not 
mean, when I say that the three or four-inch hems of old 
flannel shirts that are finally ripped up for cleaning purposes, 
are quite good for such bandages. 

One final word and I am through. It concerns the half- 
worn flannels that are to be given to the poor, if one can 
afford such luxurious giving. Have them well mended. 
“Stay” all the thin places with large patches of new or 
partly worn flannel. Darn the tiny holes in sound parts with 
wool or cotton as you would darn hosiery. See that buttons 
are on. In short, make your gift of value to the needy re- 
ceiver. It will have a two-fold value if thus mended; first, 
for the wear and warmth in it; second, for the object lesson 
in thrift that plainly says, “Gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost.” This is quite the opposite of letting un- 
gathered fragments drop here and there in a way that is of 
little use to anybody, and means laziness, not charity. 
__—Juniata Stafford. 
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NEVER FORGET 
That we take no “note of time,” but of its loss. 
That they who criticise most are often most open to criticism. 


That idleness and happiness may never go hand in hand to- 
gether. 

That the chronic kicker does not always monopolize the kicking 
business. 

That it is better to be buried and not dead, than to be dead and 
not buried. 

That fitness of things does not consist in having your boots well 
blacked while sitting for your picture, and at the same time leav- 
ing your hair unbrushed. 


That it is the hight of folly as well as the hight of fashion, to 


never care to go church or the theater, unless it is presumed that 
there will be such a crowd that you can only get in with difficulty. 


toothache, a neuralgic headache or sharp pain anywhere, and- 
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WORDS OF OHEER. 


Ah! weary mother, round whose evening chair 
Bright faces cluster, to be washed and kissed, 

You’re ’most too tired now to hear the prayer 
By baby voices, in the twilight, lisped; 

You scarce can read your daily page aright, 
You simply voice a longing cry for rest. 

But, weary mother, cheer thee up, to-night 
I bring thee greetings, we are truly blest ! 


Yes, truly blest, that we caw work and pray 
For those we love, however hard the task. 
Sufficient strength is promised day by day ; 
No better gift my grateful heart can ask. 
How many children creep to beds to-night, 
By mother hearts unloved and uncaressed ? 
Ah! weary mothers, clasp your treasures tight, 
Thank God, be happy, ow that you are blest. 


—Mrs. Mary Felton. 
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OUR HABIES AND THEIR MOTHERS. 


CLAIMS OF THE ONE AND DUTIES OF THE OTHER. 


CHAPTER X. 
SCARLATINA. 


HERE is a misunderstanding which 
seems almost universal among the 
laity regarding the nomenclature 
of this disease. It seems to be 
thought scarlatina means a mild 
attack of scarlet fever; possibly 
the terminal “tina,” is looked upon 
as a diminutive, whereas scarlatina 
is the Latin or the technical name 
for scarlet fever. There is, how- 
ever, a disease often mistaken for 
scarlatina by mothers and careless 
physicians, which bears perhaps 
the same relation to the genuine 
disease as Rothelu (German mea- 
sles) does to true Morbilli, or mea- 

sles. Roseola is not preceded by a period of incubation, has 
no prodronia, the eruption appears on the first day, resembles 
that of scarlatina in being a scarlet rash, but there is not the 
general flush of the skin, and there are other miner differ- 
ences ; the throat is not involved, or very slightly, in roseola, 
and the disease is not followed by sequellz or desquamation ; 
neither does it protect the patient from an attack of scarla- 
tina. I have dealt at length in this hoping to remove a wide- 
spread delusion. 

Scarlatina, no matter of how mild a form, is a disease re- 
quiring skillful treatment, careful nursing. The common 
expression, serious sequella, are most apt to follow the mild- 
est cases, is because the dire nature of the complaint is over- 
looked unless the disease be violent. I trust, therefore, every 
mother who reads these words will carefully guard her charge, 
though there be hardly symptoms enough to render unmis- 
takable the diagnosis until desquamation and subsequent 
immunity from exposure corroborate it. 

Scarlet fever depends upon the presence in a system favor- 
able for its development of a specific poison; a microbe 
capable of rapid propagation and producing scarlet fever. 
These germs, when subjected to certain conditions, are so 
weakened they produce only a mild form of the disease that 
will protect from another and graver one. A mild attack, 
then, of one of these germ or zymotic diseases will protect as 
well as a severe attack against a recurrence, and this is due 
probably to one of two things, 77/z., either some constitutional 


peculiarity of the individual which renders the germ of the 
disease harmless, or a very much weakened modification. 

The poison of searlatina is one of the most infectious. The 
discharges from the body contain it; milk or water that has 
been standing in the room where the disease exists contains 
it, and if drunk by a susceptible person will produce it; the 
air is full of it; the separating scales of epidermis are potent 
agents ; it can be carried in clothing and in letters. 

It is a common but wrong idea, when one member of a 
family comes down with scarlet fever, to send the other chil- 
dren away, not only to protect them but to allow of their go- 
ing to school, which they could not do if at home. I repeat, 
it is a hazardous proceeding; the children sent away can 
scatter the seed broadcast. They are themselves liable to 
develop the complaint as well as give it to others. Whole 
neighborhoods have been afflicted, when had it not been for 
this custom the disease might have been limited to one family. 

Another thing, don’t hang the bedding out to air until it 
has been properly fumigated. Wash everything washable, 
disinfect the rest before you expose it to the four winds of 
heaven to sow right and left, the dread poison. Lastly, do 
not allow the patient to mingle with others until desquama- 
tion is well over. Let these laugh at precautions as unneces- 
sary, let not the sin of omission lie at your door. 

The period between the inception of the poison and the ap- 
pearance of the symptoms is called the period of incubation 
and may last from one to ten days, occasionally longer. 
When it is definitely known a child has been exposed to the 
disease it should be at once isolated if there are other mem- 
bers of the family liable to contract the complaint. Not only 
confine the child in the house but in a room prepared as 
herefore directed, and all preparations made for confining 
the disease germs to one room and that one as antiseptic as 
possible. The first symptoms are usually chill, headache, 
sore throat, swelling of the glands of the neck, nausea, vomit- 
ing, high fever, bounding pulse, dry skin, sometimes delirium 
and convulsions, especially if the rash is tardy in appearing. 
A hot foot bath may hasten matters. Never give physic in 
this disease until all danger of metastasis from the skin to 
bowels is past. The diet should be light milk, toast, etc. 

At the end of from six to eighteen hours the rash should 
appear. It will be noticed in patches, fading into normal 
color, appearing first on the neck and spreading very rapidly. 
The face seldom has more than a suffused redness, the rough- 
ness being apparent only on the body. The disease is now 
at its hight, the throat is very sore, the tonsils covered with 
apthous patches. In some anomalous cases the whole force 
of the disease seems spent on the throat, which is covered 
with a whitish fur extending in severe cases up into the nares, 
down into the larynx, causing hoarseness and dyspncea. 
Some of these cases are diagnosed diphtheria, but the color of 
the membrane, which is not the buffy coat of diphtheria, the 
presence in the neighborhood of scarlatina and other factors, 
should enable the careful diagnostician to distinguish. In 
these cases as well as others the rash is often absent or very 

imperfectly developed. Anything that will bring it out will 
relieve the throat. 

The child should have its mouth washed once a day, as 
also other parts of the body, sponging off under the clothing. 
The water should contain a small quantity of disinfectant and 
a little bicarbonate of soda. The spray for the throat is often 
needed, and fortunate the child who has learned to gargle the 
throat. I wish every parent would teach children to show 
their tongue and to gargle their throat as persistently as they 
teach them to talk. It can be done easily and at a very 
early age, and often proves a very great accomplishment 
when it becomes necessary for the physician to inspect the 
mouth. The writer well remembers one little tot of only 
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fifteen months who expected to have her tongue and throat 
inspected every time the doctor visited any of the family, and 
it stood her in good stead when the little one was sick. 

The complications most common are severe inflammation of 
throat, delirium and convulsions. The most common sequellz 
are Bright’s disease (dropy), eye and ear diseases, gland- 
ular enlargements, a weak cachectic condition. Bright’s 
disease is apt to follow where the patient is allowed freedom 
too quickly or before desquamation has ceased. The integu- 
ment is then very susceptible to the slightest chill. The kid- 
neys, already irritated and burdened with work, at once feel 
the additional irritation and, taking on an active congestion, 
refuse entirely, or nearly so, to work. The urine passed is 
very scanty, high-colored and thick. Soon there comes a 
puffiness, parents sometimes thinking the child is gaining 
flesh rapidly, but soon it proves to be dropsy. The least un- 
usual fullness, especially around the eyes, after scarlet fever, 
even as late as six weeks after, should cause a thorough in- 
vestigation of the urine; not by inspection but by tests. Put 
a small portion of the urine in a glass test-tube, boil it over a 
lamp, note if there is a substance like white of egg precipi- 
tated. It may be there is only a slight cloudiness perceptible. 
Now add a drop or two of nitric acid. If it is albumen the 
cloudiness will increase or the precipitate will increase. If 
it is urates, the heat precipitated—and they are very numer- 
ous in the urine in fever cases—heat throws them down, mak- 
ing a whitish settling, but nitric acid will dissolve them. The 
slightest amount of albumen in the urine of a patient just re- 
covering from scarlatina is a grave indication. No matter 
how clear or normal in appearance the urine may be, no mat- 
ter if the child does not yet seem sick, the kidneys are dis- 
eased and unless aided will very likely go from bad to worse 
and that rapidly. 

The other sequellaz are so open in their mode of attack, if 
watched for the first onset is distinguishable. Neither are 
they so inimical to life as nephritis, so I will not recount them. 

The medical treatment of scarlatina is necessarily so varied 
and extensive as to forbid any general rules to be followed 
by the laity. In many simple cases nothing is really neces- 
sary except isolation and confinement in a room rendered an- 
tiseptic as before spoken of. The daily giving of belladonna 
in a homeeopathic form acts either as a preventive or renders 
the attack much lighter when administered to children liable 
to exposure. 

In no case should a patient have freedom to mingle 
among the unprotected until desquamation is well over, 
which varies from two weeks after the stage of eruption is 
closed by the disappearance of the rash, fading last in the 
feet, to as long as four or even six weeks. As soon as the 
epidermis, scarf-skin, begins to separate there is intolerable 
itching. Anointing the skin with carbolized vaseline will 
relieve this and at the same time act as an antiseptic, pre- 
venting spread of the disease. 

The most scrupulous cleanliness is necessary in this com- 
plaint. Change the bedding every other day; the clothing 
as soon as the rash fades, having them well-aired and 
warmed. Bathe the patient daily, sponging off under the 
clothing without exposure. Discharges from nose, ears or 
throat should be received upon rags and these burned. 

If the rash delays appearing convulsions may ensue. The 
cold pack is a last resort, never to be resorted to only under 
directions. If dropsy occurs, steam or alcohol baths will be 
necessary to promote sweating and thus relieve the kidneys. 

—A. A. Whitfield, M. D. 


THE rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears. 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 

And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears.—Scoét. 
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OHOPPING THE HASH. 
A wide, shady porch with a weather-stained floor, 
A chintz-covered chair by the low kitchen door, 
Where eveward the glories aspiringly run 
With flowers to the shadow and leaves to the sun. 


On the sill, with a big wooden bow! in her lap 
And her chopping-knife swinging a cheerful rap tap, 
With her cap-border crowned by an old-time calash, 
Grandmother Grigson sits chopping the hash. 


The robin that lives in the lilacs close by 

Cocks his head in surprise and makes ready to fly, 
But lingers to listen, the wise little elf. 

While Grandmother Grigson talks low to herself. 


“There’s beef an’ pertater, an’ cabbage an’ beet 
That goes to the makin’ of hash good an’ sweet, 
And nairy a one on ’em, take it alone, 

But makes a poor meal as you’!! willin’ly own. 


“ There’s joy an’ there’s sorrer, there’s peace an’ there’s strife, 
That goes to the makin’ of what we call life; 

An’ nairy a one on ’em come, to the p’int, 

But makes a poor life, somehow all out o’ j’int. 

“* For joy, yes, or peace, take it year arter year, 

Are tame ’thout the seas’nin’ of sorrer and fear, 

I’ve et of the hash an’ I’ve no fault to find, 

And I’m thankful that my life wasn’t all o’ one kind.” 


—Alice O. Darling. 
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HOME FURNISHING AND DEOORATION—V. 


TABLE GLAss WARE. 


TABLE glittering with prismatic, 
diamond-like hues, lending its 
brilliancy to deeply tinted flow- 
ers, and contrasting with the fair 
white of the linen covers and nap- 
kins—what hostess could desire 
a more beautiful sight to display 
to her guests. Not long ago 
she was fortunate if she pos- 
sessed a few pieces of choice im- 
ported glass to mingle with the 
more formal service of silver and 
china which every good house- 

keeper was supposed toown. That was in the days when all, 
or nearly all our cut glass was brought over from England. 
Now we have in America perhaps a dozen factories, at Corn- 
ing, Pittsburg, New Bedford, Honesdale and elsewhere, in 
which a glass equal in quality and superior in brilliancy and 
whiteness to the imported ware, is manufactured, and their 
elegant products are seen everywhere. As with silver, the 
introduction of machinery into the manufacture has greatly 
lessened the expense of production. Nearly every article of 
table ware, and many other useful household articles are now 
made in glass, and of so strong, durable, and beautiful quality 
that it has become deservedly popular. 

The connoisseur understands that the pattern of a cutting 
makes a vast difference in the price. Here, for instance, is a 
“hob-nail ” cutting, in long lines, very handsome and effec- 
tive, although its name belies its beauty, representing no more 
than half the work bestowed on this rich jewel-cut bowl, which 
closely imitates the cutting of a rose diamond, and dances out 
in a thousand bright rays. This “strawberry, diamond and 
fan” pattern is a combination of a diamond-shaped base at 
whose interstices a small strawberry leaf has been let fall and 
the outer edge finished in fan-shaped cuttings. The Russian, 
Maltese, prism and bead, Phoenix, raised diamond and old 
English are other handsome varieties of cuttings. 

You will find all these glittering pieces arranged on mirrors 
in the sales-room, in order to still further dazzle the eyes of 
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the purchaser. We may begin our tour of inspection any- 
where. Here are several large tables crowded with globes 
for gas and electric lights. Some are finely etched in cactus, 
rose and a great variety of patterns; some, both etched and 
cut, but the most beautiful are full cut. They-are seen in all 
shapes and sizes, with straight, fan-shaped, and convoluted 
sides. Forelectric lights the display is unuswally fine. Drop 
an incandescent burner into one of these sparkling cones of 
glass and your room is fairly ablaze with the reflected and 
multiplied lights. The cutting is every bit as fine as that of 
the choicest table ware. 

Here is a long array of tumblers of thick, deeply cut glass, 
in all sizes and a hundred different patterns. Something 
must be added tothe sweetness of a draught quaffed from 
such a receptacle. You may pay any price that you choose, 
according to the difficulty of the workmanship, but let me as- 
sure you that if your means do not warrant a large outlay, the 
patterns in long waving lines with beads interspersed are 
nearly as effective and much less expensive than the more 
ornate devices, especially if the piece is well covered. To 
accompany the tumblers, we are shown tall, slender-necked 
elegantly cut carafes, beautiful designs in pitchers, and ice- 
bowls and tubs. The carafes are new only in design, but are 
still very popular. One may see them at almost any restaurant, 
but they still hold their own. Some prefer the rich pitchers 
which are called jugs, and are very elegant in appearance. 
They are in tall, slender shapes, very richly cut, and have 
very strong thick handles. For some distance about the 
place where the handle is joined to the body of the pitcher, 
the glass is left entirely free from ornamentation, and when 
the vessel is filled with a colored liquid, lemonade we will say, 
the handle appears to float on the surface. A pretty novelty 
is the individual water jug, which is really a little pitcher 
large enough to hold two glasses, perhaps, and is a graceful 
bit to put by one’s plate. The old-fashioned carafes with 
glass cup covering the mouth are no longer seen. Bowls, 
somewhat larger than the medium-sized finger-bowls, and de- 
signed for cracked ice, are placed at intervals about the table, 
a spoonful of the ice is put in each glass and water from the 
carafe or jug is poured in. Little glass tubs, quite high and 
narrow, are sometimes used for ice, but the suggestion is not 
exactly pleasant. 

Salad, punch and lemonade bowls retain their usual shapes 
and are of such size as to display to the best possible advan- 
tage their brilliant cuttings. One immense bow! blazed in 
the light like a miniature sun. For a choice wedding gift 
nothing could be prettier than a cut glass ice-cream set, in 
the jewel pattern, with little diamonds surrounding each 
small plate, displaying the dainty morsel of pink, green or 
brown cream in pretty contrast. “Each piece is worth a study. 
In general, plates are round, oval, or square and of noticeably 
generous dimensions, many of those shown measuring fully 
six or even seven inches across. Berry and preserve dishes 
are similar in shape and may be used interchangeably except 
when the plate of ordinary shape is chosen for the cream. A 
pretty device is in the form of a large sea-shell, and may be 
used for flowers. The large, elegant berry-dish is an artistic 
addition to the table, especially when heaped high with red 
strawberries, raspberries, or the deeper-tinted later berries. 
Salad, punch and berry dishes are also used for fruit. 

Celery glasses are in great variety. The very tall shapes 
are no longer seen. Some glasses, a trifle taller than a large 
tumbler, were handsomely finished in the fan design, others 
had the more brilliant Phoenix cut. One may select his own 
design, and order a glass of any shape. There is a pretty 
celery glass which looks like a bright diamond canoe in which 
the crisp celery stalks are laid, and several similar horizontal 
shapes which are also serviceable for asparagus. 


Here isa mirror-table filled with finger-bowls, round, square, 
triangular, large and small, but mostly quite small, not over 
four and a half inches across.. The poor bowl assumes this 
crushed shape under pressure, and from circles that were wont 
to regard it with friendly eyes. A decided effort has been 
made of late, by certain society people, to do away with 
the bowl entirely on account of the space which it occupies. 
Its room was considered by some far more desirable than its 
company. Indeed, so numerous are the articles now placed 
by each plate at a grand dinner, that one is tempted to com- 
pare the spectacle to the display in a sales-room or a “‘set-out” 
of wedding presents. What with the plates, knives and forks, 
the spoons, butter, salt, pepper, sugar (the salt, however, is 
often relegated to the large old-fashioned dishes at either end 
of the table, which our grandmothers were in the habit of 
using), the bread plate, water jug and tumbler, the guest is 
liable to become a trifle bewildered. But the finger-bowl is 
an old and tried friend, and was not nor is it likely to yield its 
place to any new fancy. In its diminished form, it is still 
sufficiently large for the purpose of its existence. Some 
pretty engraved bowls of the First Empire style are strewn 
with small gold stars. 

Flower bowls, or rose jars, are shown in bewildering variety, 
and in all its sizes. Of course the large and more costly ones 
are the most conspicuous, but those of medium and small size 
are very elegant and serviceable. The larger ones are adapted 
only to the needs of showy flowers. A great handful of glow- 
ing Jacqueminots, or Baroness Rothschild roses, the exuber- 
ant, delicate pink peonies, or their aristocratic red sisters 
which are just finding their way from our grandmother’s gar- 
dens to the city green-house, are fittingly arranged in one of 
these immense bowls. The smaller bowls may be placed by 
each plate, the larger ones occupy a far more conspicuous 
position, and are sometimes twelve inches across. 

The individual sugar and cream receptacles are very dainty 
and rich. A really beautiful set finely cut, may be obtained 
for four dollars and a half or even less. The little pitcher or 
jug has a rather slender neck and is quite tall, while the sugar 
is daintily bestowed in a quaint little basket, heavy enough 
not to be easily upset. This little set makes a modest but a 
very acceptable wedding gift. 

Of small, odd pieces, there is a great variety. Irregular 
shaped dishes for olives, pickles, cheese, sweetmeats or bon- 
bons, have large heavy handles and are thus conveniently 
passed around the table. Toilet bottles are low and broad, 
with immense, heavily cut stoppers, which are sometimes 
worth far more than the bottle itself. Some of the whisky, 
claret and champagne jugs are so elegantly finished that 
ladies purchase them for cologne and toilet waters. 

For information received, thanks are due Messrs. Qvington Bros., 
Brooklyn, and the Phanix Glass Company, Broadway and Waverly 


Place, New York City. Harriet M. Neal 
— Harrie LVeale. 


Prepared Expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS. 
IMPALED BY OuR STEEL PEN AND STEAL SHEARS. 
The language denotes the man. 
Brilliant talking is only thinking aloud. 
-Only when compulsory is labor a curse. 
The very cunning conceal their cunning. 
It is easier to die bravely than to live so. 
Few marry their first love ; fewer ought to. 
He has not lost all who has the future left him. 
Life cannot appear mean to one who uses it nobly. 
Weakness in the leader is demoralization in the army. 
The lights of the world—the sun and the student’s lamp. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


PAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


MourninG CostuMES—ENGLISH AND FRENCH STYLES. 


HE regulation mourning for a widow differs 
little from previous seasons. The dress 
for mid-summer or mid-winter is Henrietta 
cloth or bombazine trimmed with deep 
folds of crape or made with an entire 
skirt of crape. The simple bonnet of 
crape is covered with a veil which is three 
yards in length before it is hemmed and 
is finished with a quarter-yard hem in 
front and a half-yard hem at the back. This veil is draped 
over the bonnet to fall two-thirds at the back and one-third 
over the face. As crape is considered by many unwholesome 
to wear over the face, the crape veil is now often thrown 
back even before the first six months have passed and a black 
veil of fine meshed net is worn over the face. The widow’s 
cap is worn one year when worn at all. It is often omitted 
from the mourning dress of refined women, because it is 
strikingly conspicuous and seems to call special attention to 
the wearer. For one year all neck-wear should be of black 
crepe lisse in form of a collar or ruches. No jewelry is 
allowable in the deepest mourning, and during this period 
the wearer does not accept any invitation or appear at any 
place of public resort. English fashions prevail in deep 
mourning in this country. Thus a widow usually wears crape 
for one year or often longer, as suits her feelings. She 
lightens her somber black first by white collars and cuffs and 
then by gowns of black and white, or wears dull silk, or silk 
and wool. It is becoming the custom to adopt French 
fashions in lightening the mourning. These are in marked 
contrast to severe English styles. The French milliners’ bon- 
nets are decked in jet and even ostrich tips are used. While 
these fashions would seem in the worst taste for regular 
mourning dress, they may be introduced to lighten mourning 
with excellent effect. There is no fixed fashion of making, 
a mourning dress; any severe, simple style of the prevailing 
fashion may be chosen. It is essential that all elaboration in 
cut and drapery should be avoided. The most appropriate 
wrap is along coat of lusterless cloth or camels’-hair made 
perfectly plain and fastened with crape-covered buttons. 
Short jackets are also worn of bombazine or Henrietta cloth 
heavily trimmed, or in some cases entirely covered with 
crape. It is considered perfectly allowable in the very 
deepest mourning to wear mourning house dresses of white 
nainsook or linen cambric, finished with ruffles of hemstitching 
and simple drawn work. Elaborate needlework would be in 
bad taste. 


AANAAAAAAADA 


SIMPLE MOURNING GOWNS. 


While Henrietta cloth remains the regulation dress for 
street wear, there are many beautiful and suitable dull 
black wools which are made up for deep mourning. The 
deepest mourning is necessarily a widow’s, and all reference 
to the deepest mourning refers to a widow’s dress. It is in 
extremely bad taste to wear such mourning on any other oc- 
casion. Thus a daughter wears much simpler mourning, and 
it would be ostentatious for her to adopt the dress suitable 
for her mother. Her gown may be of dull black cashmere, 
camels’-hair, Melrose cloth, Henrietta, or any soft silk-warped 
or pure wool cloth, and unless she is advanced in years, very 
slight trimmings of crape are considered in the best taste. 
Her bonnet is simple and her veil of crape or nuns’ veiling 
merely reaches to her waist and is worn over the face but a 
few weeks. A widow usually wears a long veil of nuns’ veil- 
ing for ordinary occasions to save her crape veil. Nuns’ veil- 
ings with a wide, plain selvedge, which comes in such ex- 
quisitely fine qualities and is so sheer it must be made over 


India silk, makes a cool, pleasant material for summer after- 
noon gowns. There are also black-lawn sewing-silk grena- 
dines and tamise cloths which are used in a daughter's or 
mother’s mourning. It is in bad taste to continue wearing 
diamonds or any gems during the period that crape is worn. 
This seems self-evident to any person of taste, but this rule is 
so continually violated in this country that it is necessary to 
repeat this. Well-meaning women, who do not intend to vio- 
late the canon of refined taste, sometimes wear soltaire dia- 
monds with a widow’s cap. A widow may wear a simple bar- 
pin of black enameled gold, or of onyx, but these are so plain 
as hardly to be classed as jewelry. Simple kerchiefs and 
fichus of white crépe or India mull hemstitched on the border 
or embroidered in dots, or some such simple pattern, 
are worn by young ladies. Linen collar and cuffs are suit- 
able to wear in any mourning where crape is not, but black 
ruches of crépe-lisse or some sheer material is only suitable 
with crape. Plain black foulard silk makes a simple, light 
afternoon dress for a lady who has taken off crape. And 
there are many fine-striped black-and-white foulards and deli- 
cately, figured foulards suitable for this purpose and for 
mourning gowns, or white foulard dotted with black. Chil- 
dren seldom wear mourning in this country, although in some 
families even the servants are expected to wear a black dress 
while the family are in crape. While many people now do 
not wear mourning, and the custom is by no means increas- 
ing, itis best that all who prefer to adopt the dress during 
their period of grief should be guided by the simple rules of 
etiquette which prevail for such occasions. There is nothing 
more objectionable than ill-chosen or ostentatious mourning, 
when the dress, which is a protection to the wearer from a! 
claims of society and an indication of her seclusion, becomes 
the means of making her vulgarly conspicuous. 


MOURNING ETIQUETTE. 


The London code prevails in New York in all these mat- 
ters. The time during which crape is worn varies with indi- 
vidual feeling and no rules can be laid down. It is not, how- 
ever, considered in good taste for a widow adopting mourn- 
ing to lay aside her crape and enter society in less time than 
a year, while it is allowable for a daughter to appear at social 
gatherings in two or three months. The stationery used in 
mourning is finished with a black band, which varies from a 
quarter of an inch to a mere line on the edge. . The extreme 
band, half an inch in depth, is seldom or never used by re- 
fined persons. The quarter-inch band is used only for a few 
months while the mourner is in crape. Cards are not neces- 
sary while in the deepest mourning. A very slight band of 
black is sometimes used on the visiting card, after crape is 
taken off and the lady enters society for the first time since 
her seclusion. It has been an open question how ladies 
should intimate to their friends that they are willing to re- 
ceive and pay visits and ready to enter society. It is custo- 
mary to send out cards of thanks for kind inquiries to those 
who have called or sent inquiries, and when these cards are 
sent out it is sufficient intimation that the lady will receive 
calls, or the lady entering society may leave her ordinary 
visiting card. It is also an open question in this country 
whether a widow may retain her husband’s name. In London 
a widow uses her own name only, but custom has sanctioned 
the use of the husband’s name in this country should she pre- 
fer, and the custom of refined people creates etiquette. 

—Helena Rowe. 


LIKE sunrise never wholly risen, nor yet 
Quenched; or like sunset never wholly set, 

A light to lighten as with living eyes 

The cold unlit close lids of one that lies 

Dead, or a ray returned from death’s far skies 

To fire us living lest our lives forget.—Swindburne. 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 

We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM PUFFS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one give in GooD HOUSEKEEPING minute directions 
for preparing Chocolate Cream Puffs? A. A. K, 
BLOOMVILLE, OHIO. 


RUBBER GLOVES. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING tell me where 
I can buy rubber gloves to use when washing dishes? Like most 
young girls I dislike to have my hands become red and show the 
veins. Any information on the subject will be thankfully received 
by A LitTLE DISHWASHER. 

“ Out WEsT.” 


GOOD RECIPES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The Maple Caramel Cake of Annie Curd, on page 64 of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING June 8, is simply delicious, as are all the prepara- 
tions made from recipes in GoOD HOUSEKEEPING that I have 
tried. Av ALE. 

BLOOMVILLE, OHIO. 


WASHING BLANKETS SUCCESSFULLY, 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

To Mrs. M. M. F. of Evanston, Ill., I wish to return sincere 
thanks for the most excellent directions for washing blankets, 
given in “*Goop HOUSEKEEPING” No. 105. It also improved a 
pair of blankets I had considered spoiled from having soap rubbed 
inthem. These directions alone are worth the yearly subscription 
paid for Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which once taken must be always 
taken. Mrs. J. S. 

NEw Lonpov, Cr. 


“TRY IT AGAIN.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have tried the recipe for “Gingerbread” in the article on “ Family 
Cakes ” by Catherine Owen in GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 96, Jan. 
5, 1889, several times without success; alwaysheavy. They tell me 
that baking powder will not raise so heavy a dough, and that there 
must be some error in the recipe, “one pound flour, three tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder, (what kind is meant?) one-fourth pound 
butter, one-half pound molasses, one-fourth pound brown sugar, 
one ounce powdered ginger,” is the recipe I refer to. If it is all 
right I will try it again. Have been a subscriber for several years 
and would not be without GooD HOUSEKEEPING. I hope you will 
kindly relieve my perplexity. Miss E. S. 

BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


The above inquiry having been submitted direct to Catherine 
Owen for elucidation, we have the following response: 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have received the inquiry about gingerbread, and although I knew 
the recipe to be correct, I had it tried from Miss E. S’s letier to-day ; result, 
a loaf of plain but light gingerbread. I cannot see why she should fail, 
but the trouble is probably in the baking. CATHERINE OWEN. 


LADY FINGERS AND CHOCOLATE ECLAIRS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Owing to serious illness all reading matter was kept from me 
for many weeks, and when I came to look over your magazines I 
was surprised to find in Vol. 8, No.8, the request from H. M. J., 
Rockford, Ill., that I specify the quantity of flour to be used in 
chocolate eclairs, etc. Hoping it may not be too late to give it 
now, | gladly answer her request : 

CuHocoLaTE Eciairs.—The chocolate when prepared must be put 
over the top of the eclairs with a brush, but if you have not a brush you 
can spread it with a knife. If you put a cream between the eclairs, take 
a sharp scissors and cut the eclairs down one side and with a spoon put 
a little of the following mixture in it. To one pint of boiling milk, put 


one cup of sugar, three beaten eggs and one-half cup of flour. Stir these 
ingredients together and then into the milk, flavoring with either lemon 
or vanilla. i ADELINE B. ACKERMAN. 


Lapy FinGcEers.—Take six eggs, separate them and beat the yolks 
with one-half pound of sugar, until they are so light no hair lines will 
form on the foam. Sift in one quarter of a pound of flour with as much 
soda as you can lay on a three cent piece, and twice the quantity of 
cream of tartar, which stir into the sugar and yolks as lightly but 
thoroughly as possible in alternation with the whites of the eggs which 
must be beaten perfectly stiff. Make a paper funnel of stiff brown paper 
and put the dough through it pressing it out in strips about a finger long 
and the thickness of a lead pencil. Put on unbuttered paper and 
sprinkle with granulated sugar, bake in a quick oven and when cool wet 
the under side of the paper with a brush and put the fingers together 
back to back. ADELINE B. ACKERMAN. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ROSE LEAF PREPARATIONS. 

In response to several inquiries for a recipe for preparing a 
“ Rose Jar,” we publish four recipes from Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
No. 29, June 12, 1886, as GooD HOUSEKEEPING’S family of readers 
has had so many additions since the recipes were Originally 
printed : 

Por Pourri No. 1.—One-half péck rose leaves. Place alternate layers 
of salt and rose leaves in a bowl. Cover with salt; using in all about a 
pint of salt. Keep about five days, turning twice daily. Add three 
ounces best allspice, coarsely powdered, and one ounce of stick cinna- 
mon, and let it stand one week longer, turning daily. Then put into 
permanent jar one ounce of allspice, adding the stock of rose leaves and 
salt, alternately with a mixture of half a pound of freshly dried lavender 
blossoms, one ounce of bruised cloves, one ounce stick cinnamon, one 
coarsely powdered nutmeg, half a cup of ginger root, thinly sliced, half 
ounce of anise seed, ten grains finest Canton musk, two ounces orris 
root, sliced; mix these ingredients well together. When the jar is half 
full add part of a bottle of Florida water, one ounce each of the following 
essential oils: Rose geranium, jessamine, lavender, lemon, verbena, 
musk, rosemary, bergamot and violet. Add also cologne and rose 
water, orange and lemon peel, dried flowers, clove pinks, geranium 
leaves, tuberoses, etc. Add each season fresh rose leaves, salt and all- 
spice. Keep closed. J. B. 

BrYN Mawk, Pa. 

Por PourR! No, 2.—Half a peck of rose leaves,—one handful of salt 
to three of leaves; let it remain five days, stirring and turning twice a 
day, then add three ounces of bruised or coarsely powdered allspice, one 
ounce of bruised stick cinnamon; this forms the stock. Allow it to 
remain a week, turning daily from bottom to top. Then add to this one 
ounce allspice, one ounce cloves, one ounce cinnamon, two nutmegs, all 
coarsely powdered, one-half ounce anise seed, ten grains. finest musk, 
one-half pound freshly dried lavender flowers, two ounces of powdered 
orris root, one-half ounce oil of jasmine, one-fourth ounce oil of rose 
geranium, One-fourth ounce oil ot lavender flowers, one-fourth ounce oil 
of lemon, one-half dram oil of musk, ten drops oil of neroli, five drops 
oil of patchouly, one-fourth dram oil of rosemary, one-fourth ounce oil of 
violet. The following waters are very nice : Citronella of rose, lavender, 
Florida, magnolia, California, added from time to time, also any sweet 
extracts and good cologne, rose or orange water, orange and lemon peel, 
and freshly dried flowers, as violets, clove pinks, tuberoses, and any 
highly-scented varieties should be added from year to year in their 
season. Fresh rose leaves, salt and allspice must be added when con- 
venient in the rose season. Shake and stir the jar once or twice a week, 
and open ov/y during the daily odorizing of the apartments. Caraway, 
fennel and cardamon seeds, bruised, and sal volatile, make pleasant 
additions. Sachet powders of different kinds are excellent. 5S. L. P. 

Morristown, N. J. 

Por Pourri No. 3. Dry.—Dry the rose leaves in the sun; then add 
two drams of spikenard, one dram of Benjamin, one-fourth dram of 
cloves and orris root, three grains of musk, one-half dram of Sal Prunella. 
Break the greens a little and mix them well with the rose leaves. 

Pot Pourri No. 4. WertT.—Have a large stone jar with a lid, into 
which throw rose leaves fresh from the bushes. Between every layer 
throw alarge spoonful of bag salt, roughly pounded. Each day when 
you add more flowers, stir with a wooden spoon. After one month the 
curing will be complete. Transfer the mass to a china jar, and spices 
added, any liquid remaining to be poured away, but the mass left wet. 
The spices are: One-half ounce of cloves, one-half ounce of cinnamon, 
one ounce allspice, one ounce gum storax, one ounce orris root, one 
dozen grains of musk, a few sage leaves and some lavender cut small, 
two drams of spikenard, all roughly powdered and thrown in with the 
leaves and well mixed. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 

195.—WORDS! WORDS! WORDS! 

If any of the “ Quick-witted ” have had a harder time with the 
“ Word-Building Contest” than has the unfortunate editor who 
has performed the task of examining and analyzing the answers 
they have sent in, they have our warmest sympathy and commiser- 
ation. Many a time in the course of his work he has been sorely 
tempted to declare the contest “ off,” as the best means of dispos- 
ing of the perplexing questions which have sprung up at the most 
unexpected places and in the most unlooked-for shapes. Even 
now that the task is finished, he is full of anxious foreboding and 
is strongly inclined to take a trip to Central Africa in search of 
Henry M. Stanley, not only for rest, but as a convenient way of 
escaping a possible storm. 

The Quick-witted deserve a little scolding for their neglect to 
observe the rules in the contest. The rules and conditions were 
expressed so plainly that it seems incredible that any one could 
possibly misconstrue them; yet few answers have been received 
that did not contain serious violations of plain rules and condi- 
tions, and many showed that the writers had totally misunderstood 
the questions, plainly as they were expressed. In making the ex- 
amination all the answers have been subjected to the same stand- 
ard of criticism, and the rule has been rigidly adhered to that the 
letters used to represent words or syllables by pronouncing their 
names must immediately suggest and very closely resemble in 
sound the syllables of the words they represented. Where they 
did not they have been disallowed, as have all foreign words not 
commonly or extensively used in English, and all foreign geograph- 
ical or proper names. Under the operation of this rule lists of sev- 
eral hundred words under Question No.2 have been fearfully dimin- 
ished. It may serve to console the unsuccessful ones to know, 
however, that the prize list under this question would have taken 
the prize if all the answers had been allowed as sent, as it consisted 
originally of nearly 600 words! Many answers to Question No. 3 
have been thrown out as being merely lists of words, or at best a suc- 
cession of clauses, properly separate sentences. The award in 
this case is believed to be the only one that could be made under 
a fair interpretation of the conditions. The prizes are awarded as 
follows : 

Question No. 1. 

Prize to Mrs. L. B. Sale of Green Bay, Wis., who found 17 letters 
to represent words—A, B, C, G, J, /, L, M, N, O, P, Q, R, T, UV, 
W, Y. She found 31 allowable words represented by the letters. 
(No answer sent in contained all the words in all the others, but 
nearly all included many not admissible—such as @7¢ch, dre (the 
measure) ah, tee, zed, zeta, why, and many others.) 

Question No. 2. 
Prize to Mrs. Edward C. Orvis of Manchester, Vt., who finds 


143 allowable words. 
Question No. 3. 


Prize to Mrs. Percy H. Punshon of Hamilton, Ont., whose sen- 
tence contains 14 different words, as follows: “OI see you, Ef- 
fendi Owen Beatty, are a seedy, empty enemy, a teasy, icy effigy.” 
—“O1C U, Fund On Bt, r acd, mt nme, a tz, ic feg.” 

Question No. 4. 


Prize to Mrs. Edward C. Orvis of Manchester, Vt., who makes 
52 words. 
Question No. 5. 


Prize to Mary E. Peakes of South Lawrence, Mass., who intro- 
duces all the letters into 17 words. 
The Grand Prize to the person winning the largest number of 
prizes goes to Mrs. Edward C. Orvis of Manchester, Vt. 
Notes from the Quick-Witted. 
I send herewith the results of a two-weeks search of Webster’s 
Unabridged, and feel that now I can “veguiescat in pace!” 1 


the letter sounds that I actually find myself arranging my thoughts 
according to the limitations in the rules laid down, and if I awake 
in the night, the first thing I think of is to try some new combina- 
tion! Your “ quick-witted ” subscribers seem to be legion, and, as 
my husband says, it’s hard work to get ahead of them. I enjoy 
the “ Quiet Hours ” exceedingly. I feel as though the reading I 
“crammed” for the “ Literary Dinner” was a liberal education, 
and I was surprised to find how nearly right most of my answers 
were. My husband has assured me since that he had failed here- 
tofore to recognize and appreciate my various accomplishments. 
So although I failed to win a prize I have at least the conscious- 
ness that it was time well spent. M. L. W. O. 
MANCHESTER, VT. 


This is the first time I have ever mailed an answer to the prize 
questions, but I have had much pleasure in trying to solve them. 
I have taken your paper for over a year, and I and my family 
think it is decidedly the best paper of its kind. M. D. P. 

HAMILTON, ONT. 


202.—CHARADE—TELL HIS NAME. 
A poet king of very ancient days, 
Whose solemn songs will be forever sung, 
Whose brow is crowned with bright, immortal lays, 
His name’s the frst my mystic words among. 


My second is an ore of brilliant hue 
Which once was seen in cupboard and on shelf 
In visits paid to grand-dame, kind and true, 
But now, alas, has given place to delf. 
My ¢4Aird so rich in varied treasures is 
That poet, sportsman, farmer, all can find 
In it such new, unfolding beauty ; ’tis 
In each successive season ever kind. 

My whole you now can guess, so much I’ve told; 
An orphan lad well-known in romance fame, 
Whose changeful history proved him ever bold, 

Yet gentle, kind and good.—Come, tell his name. 


SARAH CAVENDISH. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC 
(Printed in Goop HousEKEEPING No. 107.) 


196.—VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 
Answers— 


. South America and the West Indies, berry, spice. 
. Tropical America and the Indies, roots, food. 
. Persia and the Indies, juice of root, medicine. 
. China, Japan and neighboring countries, gum, medicine. 
. Mediterranean region, flower-buds, condiment. 
. Mexico, Central and South America, India and elsewhere, 
| juice, in the arts. 
7. China, Ceylon and East Indies, bark, spice and medicine. 
8. Molucca Islands, flower-bud, spice. 
g. Abyssina, Brazil, Ceylon, Arabia, West Indies, Central 
America, Guina, Peru and elsewhere, berry, beverage. 
10. Peru and Bolivia, leaves, narcotic. 
11. South America and West Indies, seed, drink. 
12. China and the Indies, root, spice and medicine. 
13. North America and Southern Europe, root, medicine. 
14. Islands of Asia and tropical America, nut, spice. 
15. East and West Indies, fruit, food. 
16. Islands of Asia and tropical America, fruit or seed, spice. 
17. Southern Europe, Western Asia, Northern Africa, South 
America, fruit, food and oil. 
18. Syria, Arabia, Persia and Sicily, nut, flavoring. 
19. South America and the Indies, berry, spice and medicine. 
20. East and West Indies, Java, Ceylon and other Asiatic coun- 
tries, berry, spice. : 


Aw & wn 


197.—REBUS. 
Answer-—Largess (large S), “a present.” 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 


Answers to No. 196, that agree substantially with those pub- 
lished above, have been received from Edith Moulton of Chicago, 


have been so haunted by first one then another form of spelling 


and Mrs. C. D. Robinson of Manchester, N. H. 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND 7HERE 


ALWAYS A RIVER TO CROSS. 

There is always a river to cross ; 

Always an effort to make 
If there’s anything good to win, 

Any rich prize to take. 
Yonder’s the fruit we crave, 

Yonder the charming scene ; 
But deep and wide, with a troubled tide, 

Is the river that lies between. 


For the treasures of precious worth 
We must patiently dig and dive; 
For the places we long to fill 
We must push and struggle and strive. 
And always and everywhere 
We'll find, on our onward course, 
Thorns for the feet and trials to meet 
And a difficult river to cross. 


For the rougher the way that we take, 
The stouter the heart and the nerve ; 
The stones in our path we break, 
Nor e’er from our impulse swerve. 
For the glory we hope to win 
Our labors we count no loss; 
’Tis folly to pause and murmur because 
Of the river we have to cross. 


So, ready to do and to dare, 
Should we in our places stand, 
Fulfilling the Master’s will, 
Fulfilling the soul’s demand ; 
For though as the mountain high 
The billows may war and toss, 
They’ll not overwhelm if the Lord’s at the helm 
When the difficult river we cross. 
— Unidentified. 


THE LOVED AND LOST. 
The loved and lost! Why do we call them lost ? 
Because we miss them from our onward road ? 
God's unseen angel o’er our pathway crossed, 
Looked on us all, and loving them the most 
Straightway relieved them of life’s weary load. 


And this we call a “ loss;”’ oh! selfish sorrow 
Of selfish hearts! Oh! we of little faith! 

Let us look round, some argument to borrow 

Why we in patience should await the morrow 
That surely must succeed this night of death. 


Ay, look upon this dreary, desert path, 
The thorns and thistles wheresoe’er we turn; 
What trials and what tears, what wrongs and 


wrath, 
What struggles and what strife the journey 
hath! 
They have escaped from these, and lo! we 
mourn. 


Ask the poor sailor, when the wreck is done, 
Who with his treasure strove the shore to 
reach 
While with the raging waves he battled on, 
Was it not joy where every joy seemed gone, 
To see his loved ones landed on the beach ? 


A poor wayfarer, leading by the hand 
A little child, had halted by the well 
To wash from off her feet the clinging sand 
And tell the tired boy of that bright land 
Where, this long journey past, they longed to 
dwell ; 


When lo ! the King who many mansions had, 
Drew near and looked upon the suffering 
twain, 
Then pitying spake, ‘Give me the little lad; 
In strength renewed, and glorious beauty clad, 
I'll bring him with me when I come again.” 


| Did she make answer selfishly and wrong— 
| “ Nay, but the woes I feel he too must share ?”’ 
Or, rather, bursting into joyful song, 
Go on her way rejoicing and made strong 
To struggle on, since he was freed from care. 


We will do likewise ; Death has made no breach 
In love and sympathy, in hope and trust ; 
If outward sign or sound our ears ne’er reach, 
There is an inward spiritual speech 
That greets us still, though mortal tongues 
be dust. 


It bids us do the work that they laid down— 
Take up the song where they broke off the 
strain; 

So journeying till we reach the heavenly town, 
Where are laid up our treasures and our crown, 
And our lost loved ones will be found again. 

—Church of England Magazine 
A MORNING WALK. 
Though we have said good-by 
Clasped hands and parted ways, my dream and I, 
There still is beauty on the earth and glory in 
the sky. 


The world has not grown old 
With foolish hopes, nor commonplace nor cold, 
Nor is there any tarnish on the happy harvest 
gold. 


Spent was the night in sighing, 
In tears and vain regrets, heartache and crying— 
Lo! breaks the windy, azure morn with clouds 
tumultuous flying! 


Life is not all a cheat, 
A sordid struggle trite and incomplete, 
When sun and shadow flee across the billows of 
the wheat; 


When upward pierces keen 

The lark’s shrill exultation o’er the sheen 

Of the young barley’s wavy fleece of silky, 
silvery green. 


Didst think, O narrow heart, 
That mighty Nature shared thy puny smart? 
Face her-serene, heart-whole, heart-free, that is 
the better part. 


Are the high heavens bent, 
A vault of snow and sapphire wonderment, 
Merely to arch, dull egotist, thy dismal discon- 
tent? 


Wouldst pour into the ear 

Of the young morn the thoughts that make thee 
drear, 

View the land’s joyous splendor through the 
folly of a tear? 


The boon thou hast not had— 
’Tis a slight, trivial thing to make thee sad 
When with the sunshine and the storm God’s 
glorious world is glad. 


’Tis guilt to weep for it! 
When blithe the swallows by the poplars flit, 
Aslant they go, pied cloven gleams through 
leafage golden lit; 


While breezy purples stain 
The long low, grassy reaches of the plain 
Where ashen pale the alders quake before the 
hurricane. 


Ah! there are still delights 

Hid in the multitude of common sights, 

The dear and wonted pageant of the summer 
days and nights. 


The word is not yet said 
Of ultimate ending, we are quick, not dead, 
Though the dim years withhold from us one 
frail joy coveted. 


Our life is all too brief, 
The world too wide too wonderful for grief, 
Too crowded with the loveliness of bird and 
bud and leaf. 


So though we say good-by 
With bitter, futile tears, my dream and I— 
Each slender blade of wayside grass is clothed 
With majesty! 
—Cornhill Magazine. 


HOME SWEET HOME. 


Weary and faint lay the old grandsire— 
He had bidden adieu to earthly things; 
His hands were clasped like a saint at rest, 

In the holy calm death’s angel brings. 


“The way had been long—he was so tired, 
So glad to reach the end,” he said; 

Then closed his eyes with a parting smile, 
While we kept our vigil beside his bed. 


The sands of life were ebbing fast— 
We felt “ the last of earth ” had come, 
When, sudden, the voice of a little child 
Sang sweetly and clearly, ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home.”’ 


At once the wan lips opened wide, 
The dim eyes beamed on us in prayer, 
And we caught the pale lips’ wistful words: 
“There’s no place like home—help me reach 
there.” 


Then, while he gently fell asleep, 
We took up the strain of the little child, 
And sang the old man to his heavenly rest, 
Safe in the fold of the Shepherd mild. 


And the smile still lived on the dear, calm face, 
On which the shadow of death had come; 
But our grief was stilled, and our hearts were 
glad, 
For we knew he was sheltered at ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home.” 
—New York Observer. 


SLEEP AND DEATH. 


O gentle Sleep, who oft hast cradled me 
In weary hours, 
Hast laid thy still palm on my heated brow 
And bound thereon, when I was sad as now, 
The silent poppy flowers ! 


Thou canst not aid me here ; but there is One, 
Brother of thine, 
Who holds a medicine that will ease all pain; 
Tell him, I pray thee, straightway, I would 
fain 
Be eased of mine. 


Blessings on thee, 
Thou guardian angel to the lost child, Time! 
All sorrowing hearts 
Beat thanks to thee, but look with longing eye 
To where thy brother’s kinder ministry 
The lax cord parts. 


Paler than thou, 
Elder and far more beautiful is he, 
And on his brow 
Sits the high calm that warrants all redress ; 
Abiding home to hearts all shelterless 
' Will he allow. 


Go, gentle Sleep, 
Tell him the woes of time come thick and fast; 
Tell him we lie 
Within the shadow of the ebon gate 
And for the music of its opening wait, 
Longing to die. 
—Ellen Sturgis Hooper. 
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Good HouskKEEPING. 


EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JULY 6, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouSEKREPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goov HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis ; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A/l/ manuscript unaccompanied with return 


postage. in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The Second Prize paper on Potatoes, by Marion Thorne, gives 
another long and excellent list of methods for preparing the 
esculent tubers for the table. They will be highly prized. 

Various uses of rice are described under the head of “ The 
Kitchen Table” by Sara Sedgwick, and the strawberry items by 
Adeline B. Ackerman may not be too late for use in some sections 
the present season. 

Another installment of Mrs. Candee’s papers on “ Amateur 
Entertainments” treats. of a Rainbow Festival, the Butterfly 
Sociable, the Conundrum Sociable and other very interesting, 
novel and timely means of enjoyment and profit. 

“Take the best within your reach and make it yours,” is not 
necessarily a counsel of selfishness, if rightly applied. In the way 
it is presented and illustrated in “One Woman’s Summer,” by 
Ruth Armstrong, it takes on the nature and aspect of a duty to 
one’s self and family. All cannot go to California in just this way, 
but the principle may be applied under many varied circumstances. 

Mrs, C. S. Fox has been noticing things in a Cuban kitchen, and 
taking notes, which are printed in the “ Housekeeping in Foreign 
Lands” series. They will be found of great interest and novelty 
and not a little use. 

Thrifty Jane’s Easy Method of Canning Fruit, as described by 
Mrs. Ormsbee, will commend itself to attention and experiment, 
and if it proves as practicable as it seems, those who try it will be 
glad to have learned a way to save so much labor and time. 

Don’t be afraid of the heading of Juniata Stafford’s article. 
“ Flannel’s flannel,” in summer as well as in winter, and it has 
its uses too, the year round. Read it and see. 

Dr. Amelia A. Whitfield’s paper treats of another plague of 
children and their mothers, scarlatina, and gives important informa- 
tion and counsel. 

Harriel M. Neale’s paper, No. 5 in the series on “ Home Furnish- 
ing and Decoration,” relates to table glass-ware, than which perhaps 
no subject is more interesting to the average housekeeper. 
wives will need no urging to read it. 


House- 


Helena Rowe’s “ Family Fashions and Fancies” presents a very 
interesting statement of the requirements of fashion and etiquette 
in mourning goods. 

Plenty of good things will be found in the general departments, 
including a reproduction of some Goop HOUSEKEEPING directions 
for the preparation of rose jars. 

This is a fruitful and generous year, and the season will be 
numbered among the remarkable ones for its yield, both in quality 
and in quantity, of the good things which the earth brings forth. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING always keeps abreast of the season. 


A NEW SERIAL FROM OATHERINE OWEN. 

The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, who have had much 
entertainment and practical instruction from the pen of Catherine 
Owen, will be glad to learn that she has so far recovered from a 
serious and distressing illness, as to be able to resume her pen, for 
print in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, where her best work has been 
given the public, in her valuable “Ten Dollars Enough,” “ Molly 
Bishop’s Family,” “ Progressive Housekeeping” and other shorter 
papers, with the earnest hope that her returning strength may en- 
able her to continue the excellent service she has already rendered 
the housekeeping fraternity. Her new Serial will be commenced 
in the next issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, under the title of 


safe keeping “ until called for.” 


“Helps to Young Housekeepers Over the Hill of Difficulty.” 
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AT THE END OF LIFE’S JOURNEY. 

A pathetic interest attaches to the circumstance of prepara- 
tion for the spreading of the Goop HOUSEKEEPING family table for 
the present number. On the 13th of June we received from 
Mrs. Adeline B. Ackerman of Brooklyn, N. Y. the contributions 
which appear over her name in the Home Correspondence, page 
119, The Cozy Corner, page 114 and under the head of The Kitchen 
Table, page 101. Scarcely had these contributions been put in type 
when we read in the New York papers of Sunday, the 16th, the 
following : 


“ Died on Saturday, June 15th, Adeline B. Ackerman, at her 
late residence in Brooklyn. Funeral at Mount Olivet Cemetery, 
Newtown, L. I., on Monday the 17th, 4 p. m.” 


Mrs. Ackerman was only known to the editor of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING as an occasional contributor, who was deeply devoted to 
the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household, and who was 
seemingly always ready to impart freely of her own knowledge and 
experience, for the benefit of others. Goop HOUSEKEEPING is 
undoubtedly the medium through which she gave her last words 
to the public, as her letter bears the date of June 12 and the 
printed record of her death is that of the 15th, reminding us anew 
of the oft repeated quotation, “In the midst of life we are in 
death.” 


VAOATION TIME. 

In these days of vacations it is not everybody who can have a 
relief from work. There is none for the workingman who labors 
for the bare subsistence of himself and his family, nor for the 
plodding housewife whose round of work ties her to the treadmill 
without hope of change. The churches wind up their work for 
the season, but the poor do not stop living, nor are sickness and 
death arrested in their ravages. People take a vacation, but the 
needs of the human family know no rest. The active working 
class knows practically no vacation and expects none. The wise 
thing to do is so to use life that there shall be a little vacation 
every day. It is in the daily use of mind and body with discretion 
that the rush of modern life is best met. The vacations have 
grown in importance because so many people allow themselves 
to be overworked to the extent that a long rest is an absolute 
necessity. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


As an economic factor in housekeeping, GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
enjoys a deservedly high reputation.—Geyer’s Stationer. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the best magazines of its kind 
published and everything found between its covers may be relied 
on.—Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING no longer has arival. It has distanced 
the field and is supreme in its specialty. The women who preside 
over American households are in raptures over it.—Zowed/ (Mass.) 
Vox Populi. 


The articles in Goop HOUSEKEEPING are all carefully written 
and bear the imprint of careful thought upon all matters relating to 
a well arranged household. The range of thought is wide and in 
any volume will be found a suggestion of material advantage to 
the intelligent housekeeper on almost every affair of life—San 
Francisco Hotel Gazette. 


Among the most valuable and instructive publications of the day 
is Goop HouSsEKEEPING, a Fortnightly magazine issued in the 
interest of the housekeepers of our nation. It is brimful of solid 
information valuable to all who pay the least attention to the 
preparation of the food that goes upon the table. Its recipes for 
new and novel dishes is alone worth many times its cost.—/7nne- 
apolis (Minn.) Evening Star. 


HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


A POEM AND ITS AUTHOR WANTED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I would like to ask through your magazine for the poem, and its 
author, beginning, 
‘** Have you thought of the weight of a word 
That falls in the heart like the song of a bird?” 
And the last line is, 
“A word that will comfort, oh, leave not unsaid.” 
SPRINGFIELD, MASs. A. H. 


AGAINST THE USE OF TOBACCO. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Can some one of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING furnish 
me a poem against the use of tobacco? I think I remember read- 
ing such a poem some years ago, in which a /ittle child was repre- 
sented as asking her mother what would become of her father 
after death, as nothing unclean could enter the kingdom of 
heaven, spoke of his breath being offensive, etc., etc. Any good 
poem would be acceptable that treated of the curse our husbands 
are loaded with. ey 

BLOOMVILLE, OHIO. 


POT-PIE AND FRICASSEED CHICKEN. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Not having written a paper on “ Hens and Chickens,” I feel at 
liberty to correct a statement made by Mrs. Florence Harkins in 
her prize paper of June 8. She throws down the gauntlet by 
saying, “ Our grandmothers were much given to the habit of ruin 
ing their pot-pies and fricassees with salt pork. Indeed, too many 
cooks, particularly Southern ones, continue this practice, and they 
of course will take exceptions to my views in the case.” That 
Mrs. Harkins’s grandmother spoiled her pot-pies and fricassees with 
too much salt pork I shall not try to deny (I presume she did), but 
when she says that Southern cooks spoil theirs in this way, I feel 
like “taking up the cudgels” in defense of Southern cookery. 
With due deference to our contributor’s opinion, I would like to 
say that in the first place “pot-pie” is a Northern and not a 
Southern dish. In the second, salt pork is a commodity unknown 
in the South. The pork barrel undoubtedly has its home in the 
North. In the South the residents substitute bacon, which all 
Southerners know is the sides of the meat smoked, and not 
pickled in brine. 

A SOUTHERNER BY BIRTH, A NORTHERNER BY ADOPTION. 


MR. FINNEY’S TURNIP. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The “little rhyme” asked for by “ W. L.” in No. 108 of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING was for many years supposed to have been written 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow in his boyhood. But probably 
it was not, and the authorship will always remain a mystery. I 
copy the following account of it from W. Sloane Kennedy’s biog- 
raphy of Longfellow, published at Cambridge in 1882, in which it 
appears under the title of 

AN APOCRYPHAL POEM. 

The following story and poem carry within themselves their own 
refutation. They are admitted here only that the reader may en- 
joy a laugh over them. They have gone the rounds of American 
newspapers as though they were matters of fact; but Mr. Long- 
fellow himself stated to the compiler of the Longfellow Birthday 
Book that the story and the poem were both unauthentic. The 
story runs as follows: 

“ When our great poet was nine years old, his master wanted 
him to write a ‘composition.’ Little Henry, like all children, 
shrank from the undertaking. His, master said: 

“* You can write words, can you not?’ 

“* Yes,” was the reply. 

““* Then, you can put words together?’ 

“<'Yes, air.” 

“* Then,” said the master, ‘ you may take your slate and go out 
behind the schoolhouse, and there you can find sorething to write 


about, and then you can tell what it is, what it is for, and what is 


' to be done with it ; and that is a composition.’ 
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Good HouUSEKEEPING 


“Henry took his slate and went out. 
Finney’s barn, which chanced to be near, and, seeing a fine turnip 
growing, he thought he knew what it was, what it was for, and 


He went behind Mr. 


what would be done with it. A half-hour had been allowed to him 
for his first undertaking in writing compositions. In a half-hour 
he carried in his work, all accomplished.” 


MR. FINNEY’S TURNIP. 
Mr. Finney had a turnip, 
And it grew, and it grew; 
And it grew behind the barn, 
And the turnip did no harm. 


And it grew, and it grew, 
Till it could grow no taller ; 
Then Mr. Finney took it up 
And put it in the cellar. 


There it lay, there it lay, 
Till it began to rot; 

When his daughter Susie washed it 
And put it in the pot. 


Then she boiled it, and she boiled it, 
As long as she was able ; 

Then his daughter Lizzie took it, 
And she put it on the table. 


Mr. Finney and his wife 
Both sat down to sup; 

And they ate, and they ate, 
Till they ate the turnip up. 


I once saw a fine paraphrase of this little “poem,” written in 
the style of “‘ Hiawatha,” and ingeniously imitating some of Mr. 
Longfellow’s favorite methods. It would be very interesting if 
some of your readers could supply this parody. E. D. W. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


VERSES IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would like to tell you that the “ Verses for the Kitchen,” given 
in June 8th as “author unknown,” was written by Sam Ward of New 
York for “ The Epicure,” published by H. K. & F. B. Thurber 
& Co. I enclose the whole jingle, GooD HOUSEKEEPING of June 
8 having given only thirteen of the twenty-three verses. 

A POETICAL APPETIZER. 
Always have lobster sauce with salmon, 
And put mint sauce your roasted lamb on. 


Veal cutlet dip in egg and bread-crumb, 
Fry till you see a brownish red come. 


Grate Gruyére cheese n macaroni ; 
Make the top crisp, but not too boney. 
In venison gravy, currant jelly 

Mix with old port—see Francatelli. 


In dressing salad mind this law : 
With two hard yolks use one that’s raw. 


Roast veal with rich stock gravy serve ; 
And pickled mushrooms, too, observe | 


Roast pork sazs apple sauce, past doubt, 
Is Hamlet with the Prince left out. 


Your mutton-chops with paper cover, 
And make them amber-brown all over. 


Broil lightly your beef-steak—to fry it 
Argues contempt of Christian diet. 


Kidneys a fine flavor gain 
By stewing them in good champagne. 


Buy stall fed pigeons ; when you’ve got them, 
The way to cook them is to pot them. 


Wood-grouse are dry when gurmps have marred ’em, 
Before you roast ’em always lard ’em. 

To roast spring chickens is to spoil ’em— 

Just split °em down the back and broil ’em. 


It gives true epicures the vapors 
To see boiled mutton minus capers. 


Boiled turkey, gourmands know, of course, 
Is exquisite with celery sauce. 

The cook deserves a hearty cuffing 

Who serves roast fowl! with tasteless stuffing. 
Smelts require egg and biscuit-powder— 
Don’t put fat pork in your clam chowder. 
Egg sauce—few make it right, alas !— 

Is good with bluefish, or with bass. 

Nice oyster sauce gives zest to cod— 

A fish, when fresh, to feast a god. 

Shad, stuffed and baked, is most delicious ; 
*T would have electrified Apicius. 

Roasted in paste, a haunch of mutton 
Might make ascetics play the glutton. 

But one might rhyme for weeks this way, 
And still have lots of things to say. 

And so I'll close, for, reader mine, 

This is about the hour I dine. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. A. B, A. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 
A Reference Catalogue. 

“ Handy Lists of Technical Literature ” is the title of a catalogue 
issued by the National Publishing and Printing Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. It is compiled by H. E. Haferkorn and Paul Heise, 
and consists of a reference catalogue of books printed in English 
from 1880 to 1888 inclusive, with a select list of books printed be- 
fore 1880 and still kept on publishers’ or jobbers’ lists. Only Part 
1 is ready, containing a list of books on useful arts in general, pro- 
ducts and processes used in manufacture, technology and trades, 
arranged alphabetically by authors, and indexed by subjects, and 
references to other books. The lists will be useful to students, 
manufacturers and others connected with or writing about the 
trades. The price of Part 1, in paper, is $1. A key is furnished to 
booksellers and librarians only, giving the names and addresses of 
the publishers and jobbers of the books listed. The price of the 
key is 25 cents. 


Government in Spain. 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry, late minister of the United States at the 
court of Madrid, has written a little volume entitled “ Constitu- 
tional Government in Spain,” embodying the results of his study 
of the subject while a resident of the Spanish capital. It dees not 
pretend to be more than a historical sketch, but asa study bya 
man of Dr. Curry’s caliber and position, a certain valuable estimate 
attaches to it in advance. The study is of great interest and this 
presentation of it is calculated to promote an intelligent interest in 
the science of government and in the progress and elements of free 
government, of which there is at present none too much, even in 
this country of government by the people. It is a valuable little 
book. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The Story of Patsy. 

The story of “ Patsy” is a very pathetic story indeed. Heis a 
sort of “ Little Joe,” who comes into a kindergarten in San Fran- 
cisco, and the story is told by Kate Douglas Wiggin. The same 
story has been previously told, but in this new form it is consider- 
ably extended, and the reader learns more of the strange little waif 
in whom so warm an interest is excited at the start. It is touching 
and tender, and incidentally reveals a glimpse of the good work 
that the kindergarten is doing in the large cities. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price 60 cents. 


Burgoyne’s Campaign. 

“ Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777,” by Samuel Adams Drake, comes 
in the series of “ Decisive Events in American History.” The 
history of this celebrated campaign, so disastrous to the British 
army and so heartening to the patriots, is one of the most fasci- 
nating war stories that could be conceived, and needs no element 
of fiction to make it readable. It is fascinatingly told, too, in this 
little volume, which is worthy of a place with the young people’s 
English classics. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price 50 cents. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


NOTABLE NOTHINGS. 
PicKED UP IN THE FAMILY LIVING RooM 


After the Publications of the Day have been Read and Relegated to the 
Catcb-all Closet. 


Corsage Bouquets. 

Flowers are worn much less than formerly on dressy occasions, 
but when worn a corsage bouquet of orchids is the favorite choice, 
as these delicate flowers do not soil or tear the dainty laces of the 
gown as roses do. A bunch of orchids of this kind costs from $3 
up, and is as frail as it is beautiful—Mew York Sun. 

Ammonia. 

Here should be spoken a word of caution; the volatile gaseous 
nature of ammonia makes it very easy to adulterate. Dilute good 
ammonia with several times its bulk of water and it will still have 
a smell of ammonia. The only safe way is to always buy goods 
made by a reliable house of long standing. Ammonia is even sold 
bottled with cork, when, if it had any strength at all, it would de- 
stroy a cork in a few days.—A merican Grocer. 


To Keep Flowers Fresh. 

Floral surprises are a new idea to compliment young women 
crossing the Atlantic, especially after they have recovered from the 
unpleasant feelings incident to the first and second days. Filla 
tin box with rosebuds, lilies of the valley, violets or other flowers, 
with stems that will absorb moisture. Pack them in wet moss. 
Wrap the tin box in rubber cloth and a stout paper wrapper. Di- 
rect the package to the person intended to be surprised. Deliver 
the box to the steward of the steamship to be put in his ice house 
or cold room, with instructions to deliver in three or four days, 
staking him at the same time. When the box is delivered the 
flowers will be fresh, and of course, a pleasant surprise. A young 
woman so complimented was a passenger on the last trip of the 
Umbria, who wrote her friend from Queenstown on Friday even- 
ing, when six days out from New York, saying, “ I am wearing 
fresh roses and lilies of the valley this evening and have some left 
to wear when we land in Liverpool to-morrow.”—New York World. 


High Priced Religious Worship. 

There are 220 pews, holding an average of six persons each, in 
the Temple Beth Emeth. These are divided into nine classes, 
ranging in value from $1,500 to $200a pew. The pew holders, so 
long as they hold the sittings, have to pay fro rata sums annually 
after the sale for the running expenses of the synagogue; that is 
to say, if the assessment of the seat is 10 per cent., the holder of a 
$200 pew must pay $20 for each year’s use of that pew. Even in 
the different classes there are preferred places and those who 
secure the favored places have to pay a premium onthem. Ninety- 
five pews recently sold at auction for which $85,000 was realized. 
The sale of $400, $300 and $200 pews was postponed one week. 
The sum realized from the high-priced seats was double what was 
anticipated. The $1,500 ones, eight in number, were all taken and 
nearly all of the lower grades sold. The premiums paid during 
the sale ranged from $25 to $700. Sixteen pews were disposed of 
at $1,250 each, and twenty of the $1,000 pews were sold. The 
interest on the value of the seats will be about 9 per cent. to every 
pew-holder.—A Evening Journal. 


Greet One Another in Church. 

What would you think of yourself if you should allow a visitor, 
whose presence you desired, to enter and leave your house, to 
brush past you in the hall, without speaking a word of welcome or 
“taper to him? But the church is your house, as hosts in 
Got's behalf ; and you are glad to have visitors attend its services. 
Then show them the pleasure you really feel at their presence. As 
host, introduce yourself; and make the visitors acquainted with 
others, so that they may feel that they are welcome. Invite them 
to come again. Do not give them occasion, from your manner, to 
think that your congregation is made up of a cold or exclusive set. 
A church is not a club, where all but those who belong to certain 
circles must expect to be snubbed, if they presume to intrude. If 
you are tco high-toned to exchange a word of Christian greeting 


with the stranger who worships on the same bench, or walks by 
your side down the aisle, then you had better set up a church of 
your own, and make sure beforehand of having reserved for you a 
little corner in heaven, where Christian brotherhood shall be 
prohibited. 

But there are some visitors, on the other hand, who are chillier 
than an iceberg to approach; and their temperature always runs 
down to the lowest point in church. We have often tried to give 
you a hearty welcome, Mr. Zero, when you visited our services; 
but you always act as if you thought us mighty presuming and im- 
pudent. If we were able to force a hand-shake, what a limp, 
clammy, hyperborean grasp you return. It is even worse in the 
case of your beloved better-half, and your charming daughter, 
Miss Gingerly Zero. More than once they have looked straight in 
our face, as they brushed by us in the aisle, when we tried to wel- 
come them ; but evidently they are blind and deaf, else they would 
not have been so ill-mannered as to toss their heads as they did, 
and pass by in silence with an insulted air. And yet we have 
heard some of your family complain about the unsociability of cur 
church !—Rev. William Durant. 

The Brain in Sleep. 

Sleep is a process of restoration and readjustment, and physi- 
cians well know that the healing powers of nature assert them- 
selves most effectually during the entire suppression of volitional 
control characterizing a deep slumber. In dreams, too, the ab- 
sence of direct sense impressions and volitional interference seem 
to favor an automatic function of the brain which, in that respect, 
might be defined as a method of mental digestion. And just as 
the process of physical digestion and assimilation eliminates the 
superfluous elements of food, retaining only those needed for the 
special purposes of the organism, the brain, during sleep, appears 
to deal specially with topics of direct concern for the personal 
interests of the sleeper and to assort and adjust the store of em- 
piric impression (the mental zmgesta, as it were) after eliminating 
all unessential and inconsequential elements. Withal, the sus- 
pense of conscious cerebration by no means implies an eclipse of 
the intellectual faculties. Dreams are not limited to plays of 
fancy; the brain in slumber may deal with philosophical and ab- 
strusely scientific speculations, or resolve moral doubts which, 
perhaps, have puzzled the mind for days, and it is a common ex- 
perience that the distressing problems of practical life adjust them- 
selves, as it were, in sleep, by a more or less conscious process of 
the cerebral laboratory. In short, there is no doubt that the 
instinct guarding the welfare of the individual presides over 
dreams as it presides over the automatic functions of the physical 
organism. The very suspension of the will-power, with its pas- 
sions and prejudices, seems, indeed, to enable an inner monitor to 
decide vexing doubts in accordance with the best permanent inter- 
ests of the sleeper. The saving crisis of dangerous diseases which 
often supervenes in deep slumber may be explained by the circum- 
stance that the complete repose of the volitional faculties enables 
the organism to concentrate all its energies upon a needed work of 
repair, and for similar reasons the non-interference of waking 
prejudices may give the instinct of self-preservation a long-desired 
chance for removing a baneful delusion as to our best interest in a 
proposed mode of action, or as to the true character of designing 
fellow-men. Something or other in the looks or the actions of a 
marked rascal may have suggested a suspicion of his secret 
motives, though at the time collateral circumstances obscured that 
misgiving, leaving only a vague, unexplained uneasiness as the 
direct result of such experiences. But in sleep that impression 
reasserts itself with a force free from the interference of prejudice, 
and for a moment removes the mask of false appearances; the 
sleeper receives a “ warning.” Similar warnings often correct the 
impressions of false hope. Impending perils may cast a shadow 
persistently ignored in a waking state, while the mind misled is by 
the influence of a self-deluding optimism—the wish that is father to 
the belief in the insignificance of the threatening danger. But in 
sleep the voice of the monitor can not be silenced by such illusions, 
and warning forebodings often take the form of distinct visions, 
repeated with a vividness and frequency which at last can not fail 
to influence the actions of the individual, in spite of all waking 
sophisms.—Dr. Felix L. Oswald. 
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